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Measured heat is the most important 
ingredient in any recipe... 


Harper's oven control extends the ac- 
curate range of oven ¢ ooking from 550° 
down to 140° F.- prov ides new keep- 
warm and food-defrosting tec hniques! 





Harper’s Flame Selector is a 
Burner-with-a-Brain* that lets pou 
set flame height as well as temper- 
ature to be held automatically. 


Harper's Center Simmer burners 
vive you 2 new lower heats, ] for 
“keep boiling’; 1 for ““keep warm” 


—save fuel, food and watching! 


... Gas gives it to you quick and clean, 
Harper-Wyman gives you absolute control! 


You know how important careful measurement is. Now you can demonstrate 
proper measurement of feat with ranges that cook with true accuracy and con- 
trollability. Now you can teach new defrosting techniques; new use of oven for 
holding whole meals ‘“‘table-ready”’ for hours without overcooking: and other 
new techniques never before possible in home or classroom, made possible by 
controls like these, on ranges built to Gold Star standards. Ask vour Gas com- 
pany’s Home Economist, or write: Harper-Wyman Company, Chicago 20, III. 


*A.G.A. Mark @©Am. Gas Assoc., In AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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FOR LESS 
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For Your Bulletin Board. This tip from Yogi is good bear sense for your students, reminding them to 
eat a good, nourishing breakfast every morning. It’s designed for you to cut out and pin up. P.S. To order new 
folder, ‘“‘Choose Your Calories Wisely,’ write Kellogg Company, Dept. JHE-1061, Battle Creek, Mich. 


: by Yogi Bear 


E f you: re full of woe 
With the status quo, 
Get in the know. 


Don’t fast at breakfast. 
( When you eat up you don’t feel beat up.) 


Ms 

A « 
Yogi’s a leader when it comes to 
being the first one at the breakfast 
table. He knows that you'll look 
‘better, feel better and work better 
when you’ve had a good nourish- 
ing breakfast. And Kellogg cereals 
are a speedy, tasty way to get this 
important nourishment during 
morning rush. 

Remember — good nowrisievibe’ 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! 
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9 
OF BATTLE CREEK 


| a) IS Kel as ad IES} 


“The best to you each morning 
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WESTERN CHEX BRITTLE 
—candy they’ll go wild about. Wait'll your students munch into 
crunchy chuck wagon chunks of this bright new brittle. They'll flip 
over the flavor of fresh-toasted corn, mixed with your favorite nuts and 
corralled together in our special western way. Of course, the true corn 
flavor comes from Corn Chex, created especially for people who like 
the taste of corn cereals at breakfast time. You'll find the exclusive recipe 
for Western Chex Brittle and lots of other new ways to use Corn Chex, 
too, in our free booklet, “CORN CHEX RECIPES FROM CHECKERBOARD SQUARE.” 
Write today and let us know how many copies you'll need. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo 
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from the Betty Crocker kitchens 


Dear Home Economist, 


I'm sure you've already heard that "to sift or not to sift" 
flour is a big question these days. But we want you to know 
more about our new method of measuring flour and why we are 
able to do it. You no longer need to sift--or even change 
our recipes-—-when you follow this simple method of measur- 
ing Gold Medal Flour (see pictures). 


We've known for years that women considered sifting flour a 
messy extra step in baking, so we asked our Research De- 
partment to interview homemakers on this subject. After 
talking with 400 women, our researchers found that most of 
them were confused as to why they sifted flour. (As you 
know, the real reason is to get an accurate measurement. ) 
They found, too, that women were confused as to how flour 
should be measured. Only 30% to 40% of the group sifted and 
measured correctly. One-fourth of them measured first, then 
sifted. Another 18% didn't bother to sift at all. Up to 32% 
felt it wasn't necessary or didn't know whether it was or 
not. 


It was then that we began to wonder-——could we eliminate 
flour sifting completely, since our flour had improved so 
over the years in uniformity and tolerance. Our next step 
was to set up a series of homemaker measuring tests, using 
the simple "dipping" method versus the "sifting" method for 
measuring flour. Women who used our "dip" method got less 
variation in cup measurements. This was even more success- 
ful than we had hoped. 


Of course, the all important recipe testing came next 
Accurate flour measurements are particularly important in 
cakes, pies and cookies so we tested them first. Two panels 
of 260 women each, using identical recipes except for the 
method of measuring flour, came up with equally good prod- 
ucts. To our great satisfaction, those who tried the new 
"dip" method were most enthusiastic about it. All this 
testing confirmed our belief that you can get the same 
beautiful bakings without sifting flour. 


One more thought. Why don't you try the "dip" versus "sift" 
test yourself? Choose one of your favorite Betty Crocker 
recipes and see the same excellent results-—-either way-- 
with Gold Medal Flour. If you have time, drop me a line and 
let me know how you like our new "dip" method. 


Cordially, 


“Bett Crocker 


THE SAME 
BEAUTIFUL 
BAKINGS 
WITHOUT 
SIFTING 


DIP nested dry meas- 
uring cup into Gold 
Medal Flour sack or 
canister 


LEVEL off with spat- 
ula or straight- 
edged knife. 


POUR flour into mix- 
ing bowl and stir to 
blend with other dry 
ingredients 


P.S. You no longer have to sift Softasilk Cake Flour either. However, since it's 
packaged in a box, we suggest you spoon the flour to overflowing into a nested 


measuring cup and then level off. 
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NEW CLASSES! 
NEW FACES! 
and 


A HANDY NEW NOTEBOOK 
OF TIDE WASHDAY NOTES 


to give you and your students the latest 
words on automatic washing techniques. 





Now you can get your complete set of Tide Wash- 
day Notes from the very beginning . . . bound 
together for your convenience! These include. in- 
formation on automatic washing care of such prob- 
lem items as girdles, crinolines, diapers and fine 
linens as well as general instructions for best wash- 
day results. Also included is a wonderful series on 
automatic washing care for “Wash and Wear”’ and 
six informative notes on how to get the most from 
your detergent. Use coupon below to order this 
valuable Washday Notebook. 


FREE! WAsHDAY NOTES #1 THROUGH #36 BOUND IN A HANDY NOTEBOOK 


| CHECK THE NUMBER Tide Washday Notes— Procter & Gamble, Dept. # J-10 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Your YOU WOULD LIKE 


Name 
Washday FOR YOUR CLASS 


School 


Notebook apa 


City 
. CHECK HERE 














Postal Zone 





State. 
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Tide Washday Notes +31 \ 


PROFILE OF A WELL-BALANCED DETERGENT 


—and what to expect of it 


it has 3 basic duties: 


I. tt must soften hard water. The builder (complex phosphate) in 
a good all-purpose detergent like Tide will soften up to 21 grains 
hardness, (Only 10% of the people in the country have water 
harder than 14 grains.) 


2. lt must remove dirt from fabrics. The surfactant, which is the 
primary detergent ingredient, and the builder work together to 
remove the soil. The surfactant molecules get between the soil and 
the fabric, surround the soil particles, and pull them out into the 
washing solution. 


3. it must hold the soil in the washing solution and prevent it from 
redepositing on the fabric. The surfactant, the builder, and an 
anti-redeposition agent (usually carboxymethyl cellulose) all help 
to do this. While some of the detergent ingredients are busy 
protecting the fabric from the removed soil, other ingredients are 
emulsifying, solubilizing, or suspending the soil in the water. 


STOP.. . LOOK. as LISTEN! Be sure to use enough de- 


tergent. Use too little, and it can’t soften the water enough .. . 
can’t effectively remove the soil (and soil may redeposit on the 
clothes) . . . can’t keep white clothes from yellowing and colored 
clothes from dulling. 


HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? Washing conditions vary from home to 
home so the amount of detergent recommended on the package is 
based on average water hardness, average water volume, average- 
size loads and moderate soil. As these factors increase, you need 
more product. As they decrease, you may use less product. 
Always start by measuring the amount recommended for normally 
soiled loads (1 to 1% cups in top-loading automatic washers). 
Use a standard 8-ounce measuring cup. Teacups, jelly glasses, 
juice glasses and the like usually hold less than 8 ounces, so don’t 
count on them to measure accurately for best cleaning results. 


The amount of detergent needed is influenced by: 


I. The amount of water used in washing. There is a direct 
relationship between water volume and the amount of washing 
product required. You must have a certain minimum concentra- 
tion of product before cleaning can result. Obviously, the more 
water you use, the more detergent you'll require. 


2. The hardness of water. As water hardness increases, you must 
use more detergent to inactivate the hardness minerals. 


3. The amount and kind of soil. You'll need more detergent for 
body soils, other oily soils, and deeply embedded dirt, as they are 
more difficult to remove than particulate soils (dirt, soot, etc.). 


4. The size of the load. The more clothes in the load, the more 
detergent you'll need to do the job. 


5. The water temperature. Hot water cleans best, but when you 
must use warm water, you'll need more detergent to compensate 
for the lower temperature. 


So choose well! Use properly! Choose a good detergent like Tide... then use 
enough. Give it a fair chance to do its job, and it will give you the results you want. 


This is the thirty-first of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous 
Washday Notes in booklet form), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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® Ruling on Moisture in Hams. Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman announced on 
August 31 that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture proposed to reinstate the standards for fed- 
erally inspected hams that were in effect prior to 
December 30, 1960. This new decision counter- 
acts the previous allowance of moisture in hams 
and smoked, cured pork products—a subject of 
much controversy, serious fact-finding, and many 
USDA hearings for months past. 

At the invitation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the American Home Econom- 
ics Association provided technical testimony at 
hearings on regulations that did permit the addi- 
tion of moisture to smoked hams and other smoked 
pork products in amounts sufficient to bring the 
finished product weight to more than the original 
“green” weight of the item. Pauline Paul of the 
University of California prepared and gave an 
excellent statement for the AHEA at the public 
hearings in Los Angeles on May 12, 1961. Her 
statement covered consumer preference, product 
standardization, and enforcement of the regula- 
tions. The AHEA legislative committee, its con- 
sumer interests committee, and other members 
also expressed views on behalf of the consumer. 
In making known the present decisions, the USDA 
recognized the effectiveness of such consumer re- 
actions against the added moisture. 

The proposed new regulation was scheduled to 
go into effect on September 30. As published in 
the Federal Register of August 31, the regulations 
will prohibit addition of moisture in an amount 
that brings the finished product to a weight be- 
yond the weight of the uncured product. They 
state: 

The weight of smoked product such as hams, pork 
shoulders, pork shoulder picnics, pork shoulder butts, beef 
tongues, and the like, except hams, pork shoulder picnics, 
and similar products prepared for canning, shall not ex- 
ceed the weight of the fresh uncured article. 

The preparation of cooked, cured product such as hams, 
pork shoulders, pork shoulder picnics, pork shoulder butts, 
and pork loins, either by moist or dry heat, shall not result 
in the finished cooked product weighing more than the 
fresh uncured article. 

The preparation of a ham, pork shoulder picnic, or 
wimilar product ‘for canning shall not result in an increase 


in weight of more than 8 percent over the weight of the 
fresh uncured article. 


® Civil Defense. AHEA President Dorothy S. 


Lyle wrote to President Kennedy on July 26, offer- 
ing the assistance and support of the American 


Home Economics Association in 

plans you are developing to educate the American people 
for effective civil defense, especially in the area of home 
fall-out shelters outlined in your television address last 
night. 

Because of the key position of thousands of our members 
as teachers (close to two and a half million students are 
enrolled in home economics classes in secondary schools 
42,000 are majoring in home economics in college, and 
millions of adults are reached through adult home eco- 
nomics programs), I believe that we can be of direct serv- 
ice in bringing to the public new facts concerning family 
adjustment to feeding, clothing, and human relations prob- 
lems involved in the new shelter program. .. . 

Our profession has performed vital services to the nation 
in past times of crisis. We want you to call on us now. If 
committees are to be formed, we believe that we have a 
contribution to make. If channels of communication to the 
public are needed, we should like to offer our own. If 
leadership is required in areas where we are expert, we 
urge you to make use of our members throughout the 
United States. 


® Support for Children’s Bureau. The AHEA 
has joined with other national organizations in a 
statement to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare urging that the Children’s Bureau 
be made an independent office directly responsible 
to the Secretary. 

On August 3, representatives of 20 national or- 
ganizations met with Secretary Ribicoff and dis- 
cussed with him the function and organization of 
the Children’s Bureau. At his suggestion, the fol- 
low-up communication was prepared and _ sent 
with a letter from Dr. Bricker, AHEA executive 
secretary. It discussed the desirability of strength- 
ening the Children’s Bureau as well as recom- 
mended independent office status. 

[See also the article on Proposed Changes in the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau on the Washington News 
pages of the September JouRNAL. } 


@ Truth in Lending. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has sent a statement to Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas in support of the Truth in 
Lending Bill S 1740. The statement also quoted 
the resolution favoring “full disclosure for the con- 
sumer of credit costs” which was adopted by the 
AHEA assembly of delegates at the annual meet- 
ing in June. [See p. 614 of the September JourNAL. ] 
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UN—Framework for Change 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


These are difficult times for the world and for the United Nations. How diffi- 
cult, few people realize better than Adlai Stevenson, our Ambassador to the 
United Nations. But there are elements of hope. We do have the means to 
change the dangerous pattern of the past into a pattern of peace for the future 
All of us can draw courage and guidance from Ambassador Stevenson's elo- 
quent statement of the hopes and his penetrating analysis of the historical 


perspective of today’s world turbulence 


The following view of the United 


Nations is drawn from statements by Mr. Stevenson since he was chosen our 


Ambassador to the United Nations. 


They are used with his permission in 


observance of United Nations Week and United Nations Day later this month. 


HE American people overwhelmingly agree 

that the United Nations is man’s best hope 
for peace. But it is something more than that. It 
is our best hope for fashioning a peace marked with 
freedom and justice—a peace which accords with 
the aspirations of free men everywhere. 

It is the most influential international body ever 
known: the greatest hope for the just and peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and for the defeat of aggres- 
sion. It is a place from which nations in need of 
economic or technical help can get it without being 
subjected to subversion, foreign control, or involve- 
ment in the cold war. And it is a source of guidance 
and influence in the great transition which this 
generation is witnessing, from the colonial age to 
the age of self-government and national independ- 
ence. 

Anyone who doubts the potent, if at times in- 
tangible, force of the United Nations should con- 
sider the eagerness of all nations, even communist 
nations, to join an institution which is and will con- 
tinue to be managed predominantly by its non-com- 
munist members. 

When a young state wants to symbolize its new 
nationhood, its leaders come to the United Na- 
tions. 

When a nation wants to complain of discrimina- 
tion by its neighbors, of border raids or outright 
invasion, its leaders dramatize the issue before the 
United Nations. 


When a country seeks expert advice on how to 
develop its economy, or wants to borrow able 
foreign administrators to help man its new govern- 
ment, it turns to the United Nations. 

When a certain prime minister wants to bang his 
shoe on the table—and wants the bang to be heard 
round the world—he, too, comes to the United Na- 
tions. 

Yes, the United Nations is larger and more uni- 
versal than ever. No man, no group of men, no 
nation can afford to disregard it. 

The United Nations clearly reflects the realities 
of the world in which we live. It is a sensitive 
measure of the tremors which shake the com- 
munity of nations—tremors which in the postwar 
years have threatened to topple some of our more 
vulnerable towers. 

But we are not helpless. The tremors are man- 
made and man can still them. To that end nations 
must work together within a framework of common 
purposes, transcending their particular ambitions. 

Such a framework exists—the only framework 
commonly subscribed to by the nations of nearly all 
the world: the United Nations Charter. In its pre- 
amble are expressed the common yearnings of all 
men and women to achieve freedom from war, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, oppression, and _ in- 
tolerance. Those are the instincts which bind us 
together. 

In a few years the membership of the United 
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Nations has doubled. Many of the new members 
were not independent even five years ago. Their 
sudden independence is the greatest political trans- 
formation of history. And the inevitable strains and 
conflicts have been compounded by the rise of 
Communism to challenge the West, which has 
dominated the world for so long. 

Even if discouragement may often be our first 
superficial reaction, I think it is a false one, for | 
believe that what is happening, day by day, at the 
United Nations is just about the most challenging, 
the most original, even the most exhilarating work 
being done by men today. 

Let us get the perspective straight. In the sec- 
ond half of this Twentieth Century, we are living 
through an historical experience which, in all the 
annals of man, has proved desperately difficult. This 
experience is the disintegration of one pattern of 
imperial power and the establishment of new polit- 
ical facts and relationships and power centers in 
its place. Whenever such changes occur—the really 
big changes which resemble some vast seismic dis- 
turbance in the earth’s political crust—the inevitable 
outcome is disorder, catastrophe, civil conflict, and 
war. 

Times of imperial collapse are always times of 
trouble. And we are living through the greatest of 
such disintegrations today. In fifteen short years, 
the dominion which Western Europe exercised over 
most of Asia and Africa until the morrow of the 
Second World War has all but vanished. All Asia 
has emerged from colonial or semi-colonial control. 
Africa is in the violent throes of the same process. 
I doubt if empire on such a scale has ever ended at 
such breakneck speed. If history is our guide, so 
rapid and so vast a disintegration must bring the 
risk of confusion thrice confounded. 

And history leaves us in little doubt about the 
kind of disorder we are likely to endure. We may 
expect to see new powers jostling to take over the 
influence and control of the outgoing imperial gov- 
ernments. We may expect to see such efforts spark- 
ing local violence and driving it in an outward 
spiral towards general war. And we may expect, 
behind local crises and dangers, a general deteriora- 
tion in international good will, a general increase 
in distrust and hostility. 

Such dangers have marked the collapse of empire 
before. They mark it now. So the turbulence we 
see day by day in the world at large—and reflected 
back to us through the United Nations—is neither 
surprising nor new. We should and must expect 
it. And we must get used to it—we who suffer from 
having had things our way for so long we are 
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shocked and hurt when other people don't share 
our views or question our motives. We judge our- 


selves by our motives; others by their actions. 


A Marginal Hope 


What is both surprising and new is what the 
United Nations is trying to do about these risks. 
Now we come to the wholly new chapter in his- 
tory, the chapter that gives us at least a marginal 
hope of escaping the dread fatalities of earlier days. 
To me, I confess, it is a matter of exhilaration that 
here, here in America, in the newest of continents 
and in the midst of perhaps the most far-reaching 
experiment in free, unimperial government, a new 
start should be under way in the management of 
human affairs, a new experiment to defeat and anni- 
hilate the set historical patterns and deadlocks of 
the past. 

Here at the United Nations the effort is being 
made to confront the old fatalities of collapsing 
empires and put in their place wholly new ap- 
proaches to the dilemmas of our time. It is only 
when we realize how new they are, how radical, 
how revolutionary, that we can have any idea of 
the potential value, the profound historical signifi- 
cance of what is being attempted at the United Na- 
tions. 

What we are attempting to do today at the United 
Nations is to roll back every one of the great his- 
torical fatalities which, in the past, have made the 
ending of empire the most perilous condition for 
the survival of society. We are trying to end the 
dreary cycle of imperialisms by which the outgoing 
masters are quickly replaced by new ones who come 
quickly in to fill the vacuum of power. 

This is new. Like all new things, it is difficult. 
But at least in the last decade, as we have seen 
the United Nations grow from fifty to nearly a 
hundred nations, we must admit that for millions of 
God's children a first step towards freedom has 
been taken—the step which recognizes their right, 
their inalienable right, to be free. 

But then the dangers and the dilemmas press in. 
We have done something new in proclaiming the 
right of small peoples not to be run by other, more 
powerful states. We have decreed and welcomed 
the end of colonialism. Indeed, it was in these 
United States that the first practical steps were 
taken to raise the principle of anti-colonialism from 
a hope to a fact. The shot that echoed round the 
world from Lexington echoes on to this day. 

But have we ensured that our new faith can be 
fully and irrevocably expressed in works? Hitherto, 
as I have said, the ending of one imperialism has 
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usually spelled for the small and the weak the be- 
ginning of a new. Are we doing better today? The 
principle may be new. Is the practice equally so? 
This to me is the most urgent issue at stake in 
Africa today. Do the new nations, sometimes ir- 
resolute, sometimes wobbly, know how much they 
need us in their period of transition to genuine 
independence? Or are they blinded by their new 
nationalism, their hatred of the colonialism of the 
past, both of which are so skillfully exploited by the 
propaganda of others who are not trying to help 
them achieve genuine independence and stability? 
Was it Alexander Hamilton who said that even to 
be neutral required a stable government? And 
Wilson warned us that “Liberty is not itself gov- 
ernment. In the wrong hands, in hands unpracticed, 
undisciplined, it is incompatible with government.” 
Clearly, only one body can prevent this ancient 
fatality of simply swapping one control for another. 
It is the United Nations, consulting closely with 
its Afro-Asian members, and barring outside inter- 
vention from whatever side. 
This is our first aim—to put a genuine end to 
outside imperial control. Our second stems from it 
to prevent local disputes from spiraling into gen- 
eral war. Here, again, we do not have to look far 
back into history to see the kind of tragedy we must 
at all costs avert. 


The UN Needs You 

I would say to our own people: Support the 
United Nations with your approbation, your sym- 
pathetic attention, and your prayers. To the smaller 
powers, especially the emergent states of Africa, I 
would repeat that the United Nations is of first in- 
terest above all to weaker states, since, without it, 
they have no ultimate protection against the force 
of more powerful and predatory governments 

And to the Soviet Union I would say: There are 
laws of history more profound and inescapable than 
the laws dreamed up by Marx and Lenin, laws 
which belong not to class relationships or stages of 
economic development but to the nature and des 
tiny of man himself. Allow the new principles of 
international order—the right of peoples to deter 
mine their own destiny—to operate in Africa with- 
out your pressure from without. Do not sabotage 
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the only institution which offers an alternative to 
Do not look backward to mankind's 
Look forward to a 


imperialism. 
evil inheritance of 
world where the United Nations can be the forum 


violence. 


and guardian of peace. 

The United Nations is like a spade; it is not self- 
operating. It is what we make of it, for purposes 
that we can find in common with our neighbors in 
the world. To adapt a wise remark by a wise 
Frenchman, the making of peace is not a matter of 
the nations looking at each other but of their 
looking together in the same direction. 

So must, | cherish, 
strengthen, this great experiment in international 
collaboration in these days of savage attack and 


we believe, preserve, 


severe testing. 

We should use it not as a device in this cold 
war, not just in defensive reaction to Soviet initia- 
tives, but affirmatively to advance its great pur- 
poses—to liberate man from the scourges of war, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and oppression. 

In this role, as in its others, the United Nations 
at its best is not a formula for “stability” but a 
All the 


are not bad; some of the incentives of hope and 


framework for change. world’s tensions 
the drives for self-expression and self-government 
are what make the free world hum. It is a mistake, 
in my judgment, for us to see in the United Na 
tions merely a desperate survival operation, with- 
out also exploiting its potential as a co-operative 
search for better answers to the overhanging ques- 
tion: “After survival, what then?” 

Peoples are best cemented together, after all, not 
by mutual fear but by mutual hope. 
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The Sensitive American 


EMANDS on us to carry our achievement 
in home economics to underdeveloped 
countries have become very great and are increas- 
ing every day. They include programs for colleges 
and universities, for secondary schools, for elemen- 
tary schools, and for extension work. They include 
counseling with ministries of education, of agri- 
culture, and of health. They include research. 
They include living and working directly with in- 
dividual families in villages and partaking in com- 
munity projects. Some. of these efforts, as those of 
missionary teachers, are of long standing; some of 
them, as those of the Peace Corps, are very new. 
These demands and these opportunities have 
grown so rapidly that most of us are hardly aware 
of their extent, to say nothing of the various pro- 
found issues of cultural contact that are involved 
in them. The teaching and research we do abroad 
we think of primarily as scientific and based on 
universal principles. With this as a background, we 
think that we are able to formulate policies in terms 
of the specific goals of other peoples and work out 
specific means of reaching these goals. It is a com- 
monplace to say that we should formulate policies 
for others in terms of their own goals and means 
for reaching these goals. However, in practice a 
great deal of what we do is an attempt to transfer 
American values, not necessarily universally em- 
phasized, and American means, not necessarily uni- 
versally valid, to another setting. In so attempting to 
transfer our own values and means we are acting 
more or less unconsciously, for it is natural for the 
people of any culture to accept their own values as 
the right ones and to think it good for others to have 
them too. Our emphasis on our own is partly be- 
cause of our egoism, but in a related and deeper 
sense it is due to what is known as the culture- 
centric predicament: inability to see what lies out- 
side one’s own cultural inculcation and _ exper- 
ience. 
A complicating factor is that others ask for our 
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aid, and eagerly, though not always because they 
want all that we have to give. Americans and their 
gifts are sought after, but they are also critically 
regarded, even by the friends of Americans. The 
others know that we are missionary-minded, in the 
broad sense, and that we like to be asked for help. 
They hope that out of what we give, many things 
will be useful. They know that they will be free to 
discard the rest. Naturally, also, we are most likely 
to come in contact, or at least to remain in contact, 
with American-philes—those leaders who can speak 
our language in a twofold sense and who admire 
us, it may be unduly. 


Validity of Values 

It is appropriate that we look at our teaching 
and research with a somewhat more objective eye 
than we have regarded them in the past. It be- 
hooves us to ask which of our values are universally 
acceptable and to be given the emphasis which we 
give them ourselves; to ask what other values not 
so much emphasized by ourselves may have a 
validity equal to ours; which of our ways of meet- 
ing values are universally right and good; also what 
other ways may be equally so. These questions are 
not easy ones. If we could answer them it would 
help not only others but ourselves. This paper is a 
small step toward raising the issues, with special 
reference to the contributions of home economics. 

Culture is the sum total of what is learned. 
Every culture arises from a core of values which to 
all peoples are common, though they—some of them 
particularly—are emphasized in different degrees by 
different peoples. These values, being a part of 
the nature of man as we have found him every- 
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where, are not strictly cultural but innate. The 
forms they take are largely cultural, however: that 
is, the way these values are expressed is usually 
colored by the peculiar preconceptions of each cul- 
ture and also, of course, by the means available for 
expressing them. For example, all had rather be 
well than sick; but there is much choice possible in 
the ways to achieve health. Some choices made to 
achieve health are mistaken or largely mistaken— 
we ourselves have various health fads from time to 
time which we would be better off without—but 
among the many which have validity there are 
great differences. One culture puts emphasis on 
vitamin pills and another on the services of medi- 
cine men. Objective scholarship makes us aware 
of the variations in validity of means (and the com- 
parative costs of those means) towards ends which 
are common to all. But we have only partially at- 
tained such knowledge. 

The matter of understanding other cultures, how- 
ever, is much greater than appreciation of the fact 
that common ends may be held in different degrees 
and the evaluation of different means to the same 
end. Some ends themselves are different, or appear 
to be, unless the word “end” is interpreted very 
loosely. As an obvious example, Americans put 
much emphasis on constantly doing something: this 
may be regular and systematic work, or it may be 
what is known as a leisure “activity.” In contrast 
to this, Taoists put emphasis on freedom from 
action to achieve a condition of receptivity to 
spiritual insight: in the words of Li Po, “the peach 
blossom watches the river running, but remains 
content.” 

Dorothy Lee speaks of the fact that our culture 
does not conceive that some time should be free 
for our receptivity to new light, but regards free 
time as empty time, negative time unless allocated 
for some definite purpose. In other societies, she 
says, children are taught to listen to silence as well 
as to sound. Other cultures, especially those of the 
East, set time apart for “nothingness as something- 
ness” or do things more slowly than we, in that 
process making time available for something other 
than the immediate concrete achievement. In the 
old days when she shelled peas with her children, 
she says, there were rewards which one does not 
get when one buys frozen peas.’ 

Another contrast in underlying values is that 
Americans put emphasis on changing things to 
make them bigger, brighter, faster, more ingenious, 


' Freedom and Culture. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960, pp. 54-56. 
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and more powerful. Not to speak of the machines 
and the weapons which are now so efficient that 
they threaten us on a world-wide scale, let us take 
an example closer to women, our persistent passion 
to do something different with flowers: to make 
natural flowers bigger and more double, and also 
to copy natural flowers in every conceivable ma- 
terial. Whole counters in variety stores are now 
given to such flowers, and women are busily en- 
gaged in making them at home for sale and pleas- 
ure. In fact, the values of natural and artificial 
have become so mixed that someone said to me the 
other day: “That flower looks so natural I thought 
it must be artificial.” It is not that there is any- 
thing wrong with these manufactures of paper, 
textiles, glass, metal, wax, and plastic—they may 
serve a very desirable purpose up to a point. The 
danger is that they crowd out, or keep from grow- 
ing, the sensitivity to the natural blossom on which 
they were originally modeled. The living flower to 
many non-Western peoples is a symbol of the spirit 
of creation; to the Jains, for one group, the living 
flower is holy and must not be plucked except for 
a symbolic purpose. They are not impressed by 
the importance of plastic peonies; for them 
the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

Ideally, in teaching underdeveloped countries, 

we would all recognize that we should put our 


emphasis on the values common to all and in ad- 


vancing them consider also what conflicts there 
may be, not only in the values themselves but also 
in ways of reaching them. 


Common Values 


Let us now state briefly the values that are 
common to all and taught in home economics. 
Two such values are not only universal but of major 
importance everywhere. First and clearest is physi- 
cal health, and under it we can recognize at least 
four subheads which receive attention in several 
areas of home economics: nutrition; sanitation; 
protection from the elements and proper tempera- 
ture and ventilation; freedom from body pressures 
and strains, especially in clothing. But because 
the attainment of health is complex, it is possible 
that by furthering one means to it we can interfere 
with another. For example, Americans working in 
poor countries have stressed that larger animals, 
especially cows, should not be kept in the same hut 
with human beings. We say it is insanitary, and we 
do not like the smell. But there are various regions 
of the world, as the high regions of Tanganyika, 
where the cow is kept in the same hut as the family 
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because the nights are so cold, there is a scarcity of 
fuel, and little money to buy blankets. 

A second universal value of major importance 
everywhere is allied to mental health, though it is 
larger than the ordinary interpretation of that. It 
includes individual development and the social re- 
lations of people: in home economics, especially 
that development and those relations within the 
family. 

Two other values are common to all in some 
degree, but they differ in different cultures in em- 
phasis as well as in means of their expression. 
These are aesthetic values and the values of effi- 
ciency, to which technology in many forms is a 
means. 

‘As an example of contrast in the area of aesthet- 

ics, China and Japan give beauty a place in their 
culture much more important than we give it. One 
instance is afforded by the fact that the Japanese, 
though much poorer than we, made plantings along 
highways long before we did. We are doing it now, 
hut our efforts at such beautification are lagging 
behind the destruction of beauty along the same 
highways. In home economics as such the chief 
media for the expression of aesthetic values are 
clothing and the home and its surroundings. But 
although we know a good deal about the principles 
of aesthetics, in practice what we see as beautiful 
is colored by what happens to be conventional or 
fashionable at a given moment or period. Still less 
can we be objective in interpreting what other 
people see. 

In our teaching of other peoples, however, we 
are probably not so likely to go wrong in intro- 
ducing new aesthetics as we are in emphasizing 
efficiency and the forms of its expression, for effi- 
ciency is a value we place higher than any other 
people places it. Though efficiency should be only 
a means to an end, with us it is almost an end. 
Or, we think that if we are efficient, the end will 
take care of itself. Efficiency has been a value 
from the time of the first toolmaker, and even apes 
use sticks and stones to get fruit from trees, though 
only man fashions tools. But what is looked upon 
by us as efficiency in performance may appear to 
others as an interference with a value placed 
higher. When, for example, electric stoves were 
given to certain Guatemalans, the people discarded 
them because of the beauty of the fire on the three 
stones on which they were accustomed to cook, 
and also because the fire was the center around 
‘which the family was accustomed to gather. 

Some Americans have protested against the cus- 
tom which prevails in some parts of both East and 
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West Africa of having the old grandmother sit on 
a raised platform in the middle of a garden plot 
and wave a cloth at the birds which come to eat 
the seeds: a foolish use of an old woman, a very 
inefficient way of scaring birds, and a very small 
saving in seeds. But this criticism depends on how 
many seeds are available, whether some mechanical 
contraption could be set up, and, particularly, on 
what the old grandmother wants to do. Anyone 
who watches such an old woman can usually see 
that she likes it. She is not in the way, the plat- 
form is dry, and the garden plot is surrounded by 
trees and shrubs. It is much better than sitting 
in the shadow of the hut with nothing to do and 
no way to be useful. Furthermore the children like 
to climb to the platform and have their grand- 
mother to themselves, while she points out the 
different birds and plants to them and tells them 
stories. In fact, the bird-scaring platform, or a sub- 
stitute for it, might well be a useful innovation for 
some people in our own society. 


New Look at Technology and Status Symbols 


Technological efficiency, our great contribution 
in the field of values, needs a new look, not only in 
its applications to others but also in its applications 
at home. But it also must be realized that, while 
we are too eager to apply efficiency in certain situa- 
tions, we still do not apply it in others where it 
would be worth more. With all our progress away 
from dragging skirts, many petticoats, bustles, and 
tight corsets to our present-day freedom in cloth- 
ing, we still look with favor on high heels which 
not only impede efficiency but can also permanently 
injure the structure of the foot. 

It is in impressing others with status symbols 
and in relatively overemphasizing technological 
efficiency that we are most likely to be a stumbling 
block to others. There are two extremes in re- 
sponse to Western influence among the people of 
underdeveloped countries to whom we give our 
teaching. There are some, often though not always 
in the upper classes, who follow slavishly the con- 
ventions of middle-class Americans, British, or 
French, and who copy our heels as quickly as they 
copy our sanitation—more quickly, perhaps. At the 
other extreme are those whom we think we reach 
but who are permanently impressed by little which 
we have tried to give. Most of us have heard about 
the old practice in Indian schools in the United 
States of trying to teach girls our ways of living 
with very little regard for the background or the 
psychology of the student. We did not understand 
for a long time why such girls, when they left 
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school, went back to the blanket, as we say, and 
sloughed off the whole superficial skin of our cul- 
ture. We are not so naive now as we were then, 
but we still have a long way to go. 

I once heard an impressive address given by a 
man who was the head of an organization con- 
cerned with the major policies of all the institutions 
of higher learning in the underdeveloped regions 
of a colonial empire. He spoke of the great desire 
of the people of the empire, and his own great 
desire, to help those peoples. He told of their great 
needs, and he gave some of the issues in carrying 
to them a system of education which was alien to 
their own. His words were those of a dedicated 
man, an anxious man. He ended by saying, as a 
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sort of apology for the system and also as a sort of 
defense of it: “We can give only what we've got.” 

Before the applause, there was a moment of 
silence. The applause was a tribute to the integrity 
of the man, and there was no doubt of the logic 
of his sentiment. But the moment of silence meant 
that his hearers were troubled. We cannot meet 
the needs of those people by giving only what 
we've got. They need more than we've got, and 
we need more also. In one sense, we can give only 
what we've got, but in a deeper sense we can 
create in the giving. What we give today can be 
more than what we gave yesterday; and more than 
what we can give today is what we can give 
tomorrow. 


Tomorrow’s Teaching 


The following excerpts are from a talk by Patricia A. Tripple, associate professor in 
charge of home economics education at the University of Nevada, at the annual meet- 
ing program of the AHEA elementary, secondary, and adult education section in 


Cleveland in Junc 


Recent estimates indicate that 98 per cent of all 
women today will work outside the home at some 
period in their lives. 

Let's stop talking in our classes as if girls have a 
choice of marriage or a career. The chances are they 
will have both. Therefore, the student today cannot 
devote one of her four class periods in [six grades] to the 
learning of homemaking. Industry has streamlined the 
home so that the homemaker can be away from the 
home eight hours a day, five days a week. Can't we 
streamline the homemaking offering so that what is 
needed for home and family living can be taught in 
one class hour for a period of one year or perhaps one 
semester? 

The ability to teach homemaking in 4 one-year 
course is a competence homemaking teachers need 
to have in these important years. If homemaking 
teachers are to develop this ability, then the objec- 
tives of the class will need to be obtainable and stated 
in exact terms instead of in vague philosophical terms 

I am not suggesting for one minute that your school 
offer only this one course in general homemaking but 
rather that one basic or general course plus specialized 
courses be offered. While homemaking classes have 
gone from specialization to generalization, most other 
workers—including the homemaker—have gone from 
generalization to specialization. Home economists work- 
ing with the high school curriculum must realize that 
beyond the minimum, today’s homemaker deals in spe- 
cialization. Today we are talking about 1961 and the 
question raised is, can homemaking contribute anything 
to help the girl with her second career? I say YES. It 
is time we gave some thought to the monetary reim- 
bursement aspect of vocational homemaking in the 


general high school. One-half of the homemakers 
have realized that homemaking is a part-time vocation 
Why isn’t this reflected in our homemaking curriculum? 
What kinds of jobs does a girl take who has termi- 
nated her education at the twelfth grade or earlier 
level? 

For years we have been listening to sociologists 
psychologists, and anthropologists tell us about families 
I wonder if we really have heard these scholars? 

Today most teachers of homemaking are married 
have children, and are working eight hours per day 
outside the home. You have taken on homemaking 
and a paid job for yourself. Have you altered the 
teaching of homemaking to help your students to do 
likewise? Or are your students looking through rose 
colored glasses at the home life led by their grand- 
mothers? 

A woman’s mobility is limited because the man’s 
position dictates where the family will live. There- 
fore, adult education as well as the colleges are going 
to have to help women in the years of 32 and beyond 
Today, thanks to modern transportation and the ac- 
ceptance of women doing for themselves, a woman 
can get herself to any place she wishes within com- 
muting distance. She does have a radio and a tele- 
vision set which permit you to come into her living 
room. What are you in adult education going to offer 
her? The wife no longer receives praise from her 
husband because she has canned 48 quarts of string 
beans. 

Today’s homemaker must make decisions. In order 
to make decisions she must have facts. Facts are 
necessary tools. You must help her obtain the facts 





The Bread and Flour Enrichment Program 


NRICHMENT has succeeded . . . and 

succeeded far beyond our most opti- 
mistic hopes,” Dr. Thomas Parran, former Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, was telling us as he recalled early days 
of the bread and flour enrichment program in the 
United States. “Even using the best available in- 
formation as of 20 years ago,” he continued, “we 
did not know, nor did we dream, of the wide- 
spread good it would do, but we all had grave 
concern about the health of our country.” 

We were talking with Dr. Parran in the charming 
upper Park Avenue home in New York City which 
now houses the Avalon Foundation, of which he is 
president. It was a cold and dreary February day 
with wind-driven, penetrating rain. This atmos- 
phere, as Dr. Parran reminisced, seemed to re- 
enact the feeling which enveloped the authorities 
who viewed the country’s health status before the 
enrichment program. But as Dr. Parran reviewed 
the steady and increasing advantages of enrich- 
ment, by some osmotic action, the comfort and 
cheer of the book-lined, mahogany-paneled office 
conveyed to us the satisfaction and pleasure that 
he felt as he analyzed the results. 

It was a time for assessing the values of this 
major event in the history of nutrition and a time 
to retrace the steps in preventive medicine which 
had been given such impetus by enrichment. It 
was 1961, the 20th anniversary year of the adoption 
of the program for enrichment of bread and flour 
in the United States. (The bread and flour enrich- 
ment program was inaugurated at the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense in May 1941.) 


Malnutrition Prevalent until 1941 


A turning point in control of the widespread 
prevalence of malnutrition in this country came 
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with the appointment of Dr. Parran to the office of 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service in 1936. At that time, medical literature 
was filled with reports of pellagra, beriberi, mild 
anemia, and ariboflavinosis. Everywhere, there was 
distressing evidence of the need for immediate cor- 
rective measures to combat these diseases. 

In 1928, there were hundreds of thousands of 
persons who had pellagra—the niacin deficiency 
disease. In that year alone, it caused 7,000 deaths. 
People of certain areas seemed more prone to this 
disease than were those in other areas. Pellagra 
was widespread in the South, but investigations 
showed evidence of it throughout much of the 
country. Often borderline cases of pellagra, with 
their vague symptoms, were not correctly diag- 
nosed. It has been estimated that for every patient 
with frank pellagra, there were at least 10 others 
disabled by mild forms of the disease. 

Thiamine, another B vitamin, was low in the 
majority of diets during the 1920's and the follow- 
ing decade. The body does not store this vitamin. 
It needs to be replenished to prevent the degenera- 
tion of nerve tissues. Thiamine shortage impairs 
stamina, vigor, and efficiency. In the 1930's, sur- 
veys of persons of all ages in many parts of the 
country were showing that diets were contributing 
less thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin than formerly. 
The amounts were insufficient to reach required 
levels. Borderline anemia, too, was widespread. 

Dr. Parran recalled the work of Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, done at Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
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Here, he found beriberi, the thiamine deficiency 
disease, to be almost epidemic. He talked, too, of 
the work that was undertaken in 1936 by Dr. 
Thomas Spies at the Nutrition Clinic of Hillman 
Hospital in Birmingham, Alabama. Surveys were 
made there to determine the existing state of de- 
ficiency, the actual degrees of it, and methods of 
correction. These deficient states, Dr. Spies learned, 
were accompanied by a marked increase in sus- 
ceptibility to other maladies. 


War Emergency Spurs Enrichment 

Even greater urgency for action was pointed up 
by the military draft. Health records of the draftees 
revealed that a large percentage of the men were 
badly nourished. The possibility that the United 
States might become involved in an all-out war 
effort made it imperative that our population be 
more healthy. Adequate nutrition was one means 
of assuring this. As Surgeon General, Dr. Parran 
led the effort to “make us strong that we might be 


secure.” He recalled that at the time he had said, 


“The gun, the aircraft, the machines of war, are 
only one wing of total defense. The second wing, 
without which we cannot rise to strength, is to 
make our men as good as our machines.” The 
shortcomings of the over-all American diet needed 


to be remedied. 

A strategic step in the effort to launch the enrich- 
ment program was a dinner party which Dr. and 
Mrs. Parran gave at their home in Washington, 
D. C., on one of those pre-War-II days. It was a 
small affair, with only 12 guests, but from it came 
the firm, united effort that started the program 
successfully on its way. Guests were leaders from 
science, industry, and government. The host made 
it clear that the need for enrichment of flour and 
bread was immediate. He emphasized the desir- 
ability of close co-operation of all groups repre- 
sented. His forceful reminder was that the “break- 
throughs” had come: After long years of efforts 
the needed nutrients for enrichment could now be 
synthesized in commercial laboratories at a reason- 
able cost. 

Dr. Robert R. Williams and his associates work- 
ing in laboratories in New York had identified 
thiamine, the antiberiberi factor, and had syn- 
thesized it in 1936. At the University of Wisconsin 
in 1937, Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem had isolated 
niacin and identified it as the antipellagra factor. 
Iron, reduced by hydrogen for enrichment pur- 
poses, was available, and to expand its output posed 
no great problems. Work on riboflavin had been 
slower, but, even before adoption of enrichment, 
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progress toward its commercial production was in- 
dicated. By 1943, riboflavin, this important nutrient, 
was available in commercial quantities 

“Food,” Dr. Parran recalled, “had not been con- 
sidered an instrument of war and President Roose- 
velt was not inclined to view it as such. England, 
however, requested that food be so regarded and 
that it be included in Lend-Lease plans.” 

In January of 1941, President Roosevelt sent Dr. 
Parran to the United Kingdom to study civil de- 
fense. He conferred with Lord Woolton, the Food 
Minister, who was alarmed by the food shortage in 
the United Kingdom, due to convoy sinkings by 
the German submarines. By cable, Dr. Parran con- 
vinced the President that food should be included 
as “an instrument of war” under the then pending 
Lend-Lease Act. The Congress approved. 


Co-operation Brings Action 


In the late 1930's, an interdepartmental health 
committee, of which Dr. Parran was a member, 
had been established for our nation. It included 
among others: Dr. M. L. Wilson of the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Thomas Spies, professor of medicine at 
Western Reserve University and director of the 
Hillman Clinic; Dr. Martha Eliot, assistant chief, 
Children’s Bureau, then in the U.S. Department of 
Labor; and Dr. Paul Howe, chief and director of 
the Food and Nutrition Division, Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. This committee brought together key 
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people concerned with improving the nation’s nu- 
trition. 

Dr. Parran then told us of Raymond Fosdick, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, who had 
started a long-range program to improve the nutri- 
tion of the people of Mexico. Mr. Fosdick worked 
—as did his food geneticists and soil experts through 
the years—to better the quality of maize, so widely 
used as a staple Mexican food, and other foods as 
well. As a result, there was a great improvement 
in the nutrition and health of the Mexican people. 

The doctor continued, “Henry A. Wallace asked 
me to arrange a meeting for him with Mr. Fosdick 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington—where so many 
of the nation’s scientific actions are initiated—to 
learn more of the Mexican project and how it might 
contribute to an enrichment program for us.” 

To review further the food needs of the United 
States and its allies and to determine how these 
needs might be met, a National Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Defense was held in Washington on May 
27, 1941. At this time the enrichment program 


which had been developing was officially inaugu- 
rated. Many persons present regarded improve- 
ment in nutrition as a war measure. These included 
Sir John Boyd-Orr (now Lord Orr), a brilliant 


English nutritionist. He and Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace were among those who had brought 
pressure on President Roosevelt to call this con- 
ference. “The British and the Germans, too, already 
had evaluated food supplies in terms of nutrients, 
depending upon how the tides of war turned,” 
Dr. Parran related. 

“But, to me,” said Dr. Parran, “the enrichment 
program was infinitely more than a war measure. 
It had deep underlying needs. It was undertaken 
both to secure wider distribution of nutrients 
necessary to overcome nutritional deficiencies, as 
well as a means of restoring to wheat and flour 
those nutrients which are removed when wheat is 
milled into white flour.” 

With obvious satisfaction, Dr. Parran told us, 
“Enrichment, with its attendant improvements in 
our diet, came about not by fiat but by the typically 
American method of voluntary co-operation; this 
time between men of science, medicine, and indus- 
try, with the support and encouragement of govern- 
ment.” 


Enrichment Benefits Proved 


While enrichment came out of the war effort, 
with both the military and the civilians having a 
more adequate diet in spite of food shortages and 
rationing, it seemed to be desirable to have it con- 
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tinued on a national level after the cessation of hos 
tilities. 

Nutrition groups in many states sponsored legis- 
lation to assure the continuance of the enrichment 
benefits. Today, there are enrichment laws in 29 
states. But from the beginning, enrichment has 
been largely voluntary, and it was widely used 
before the issuance of the War Food Order No. | 
in 1943, which made it mandatory for the war 
emergency. It is estimated that, in the United 
States today, 96 per cent of all white bread. 
whether sold intrastate or interstate, is enriched 
Its benefits are proved. 

We were reminded by Dr. Parran that, since 
the inauguration of the enrichment program, the 
death rate decline from pellagra alone has been 
dramatic. Within two years of the appearance of 
niacin-enriched foods on the market, the pellagra 
death rate had dropped to the rate of 1 per 100,000, 
and by 1950 to a rate of 0.2, which represented an 
unprecedented low of 260 total deaths as compared 
with the 7,000 deaths in 1928. 

“Beriberi, too, came under control more quickly 
than had been anticipated,” Dr. Parran went on 
Immediately following the end of the war, Robert 
Kark, M.D., of the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine in Chicago found no cases of the disease 
for study in Chicago’s penal hospitals. Studies 
throughout much of the city itself, particularly 
among income groups whose diets might be as- 
sumed to be deficient, revealed no patients suffer- 
ing from beriberi. Ariboflavinosis had also disap- 
peared—in 1943, riboflavin had been added to the 
enrichment ingredients of bread and flour. 

As he summarized his comments and recollec- 
tions, Dr. Parran reminded us that with bread 
chosen to carry the needed nutrients, the loaf we 
eat today has become a stronger “staff of life.” 
And, through the adoption of enrichment programs 
by other countries, it now “bids fair to become a 
part of the dietary scene in all developed coun- 
tries, contributing greatly to health and vigor.” 


Adequate Nutrition, a Universal Need 


Finally, Dr. Parran expressed his “enduring con- 
cern for the majority of the world’s population, 
which has never seen a loaf of bread, enriched or 
not, which goes to bed hungry in a hut, plagued by 
disease, ignorant, but still aspiring to a better life.” 

He feels that we—the people of the United States 
of America—should work more constructively to 
improve the lot of less fortunate persons around the 
world. He expressed the hope that members of 
the American Home Economics Association agree. 





Teen-Age Credit Accounts 


HE Massachusetts Extension Service has 

long had a variety of programs and projects 
dealing with credit in the family’s financial plan- 
ning. 

During the past year, our attention was contin- 
ually drawn to a new development in credit—teen- 
age accounts. 

An early morning television program carried an 
advertisement by a large department store “an 
exciting new policy; charge accounts for teen-agers. 
If you are over 15, you may open a charge account 
with us.” 

Numerous notices and articles in papers and 
magazines made mention of teen-age credit. 

A father commented on a notice his daughter 
had received from a local department store, telling 
of an opportunity for her to open a junior charge 
account. 


Teen-Age Girl Has Her Own Money 


Seventeen magazine’s 1960 national survey on 
what the teen-age girl is like showed her weekly 
income to be $9.53. A total of 58.2 per cent of the 
girls in the survey had a bank account. The survey 
did not ask the teen-ager if she had a charge 
account under her own name. However, a survey 
of 217 stores by Seventeen, also made in 1960, 
revealed 65 of the stores offered special teen-age 
credit plans. 

Teen-agers are one of the fastest-growing seg- 
ments of our population. With the teen-agers’ own 
bank accounts and now the opportunity for charge 
accounts, what does this growth say to the educa- 
tor, particularly the Extension worker and high 
school home economics teacher? 


Education for Money Decisions and Choices 


Surely, formal and informal programs of educa- 
tion have the obligation, today, to look credit 
squarely in the face and teach that credit has 
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advantages and disadvantages; credit is not free, 
but the charge is not excessive if wisely bought; 
credit charges, hidden and obvious, can be ex- 
plained and figured. Obtaining credit with a 
charge account is a very informal kind of agree- 
ment, but it is a responsibility to live up to; and 
it is for the teen-ager the beginning of establishing 
his or her own credit rating 

A charge account card in the pocket of a teen-age 
girl, or the opportunity to get such a card, if not 
now, then in only a few years when she is mar- 
ried, a career girl, or a college student, can be a 
helpful interest motivator for learning about credit 
as offered and used by today’s individuals and 
families. 

Decisions about the spending or saving of money 
are real life experiences of the teen-ager. No doubt 
many are today benefiting from their own wise 
decisions in the use of their hard-earned money or 
money given them. Others are living with unwise 
decisions or decisions made in ignorance of all of 
the implications of the market place. 

Consumer credit is comparatively new to father 
and mother, for only in this adult generation has 
credit been available to obtain so many different 
needs and luxuries. The mother of today’s teen-ager 
had no thought when she was a schoolgirl of having 
her own charge account. Now that her daughter 
may open an account under her own name, the 
mother has no tradition to fall back on for 
perspective. 
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A Look at Massachusetts’ Teen Accounts 


In the fall of 1960, we decided to go out and see 
what was really happening in our part of Massa- 
chusetts, to ask the people who would know. We 
called on several stores and talked with the credit 
department or store manager. We also called two 
credit bureau offices. 

Because we knew so little about the subject, 
these first visits were most refreshing. We learned 
many things other than information on teen-age 
credit. First, we learned that the managers and the 
credit department folk were eager to talk and to 
discuss the subject, the pros and cons of teen-age 
credit, and to give us their experience. 

The heads of the credit bureaus were well aware 
of the growth of credit carried by teen-agers and 
the number of stores in their area offering the 
service. One credit bureau head said that teen 
credit started first in the big cities, and only within 
the past two or three years had it reached stores 
of the area. The same person also said that there 
is much more interest in the topic of credit by 
youth, even this year, than in the past. He was- 
basing this on the increased requests by high 
schools for his Bureau to furnish a speaker to 
classes. 

Casual conversations with these people were in- 
formative, but we realized we needed more organ- 
ized information if we were to make any kind of 
a summary for our area—western and central Mas- 
sachusetts. We decided to limit our “look” to what 
the teen-age girl was doing about her own charge 
account and to hold to shops of the department 
store and_ specialty-in-women’s-and-misses’-wear 
types. 

We developed two short questionnaires, one to 
use with teen-age girls and one with stores. There 
was no scientifically drawn sample of the stores, 
nor did we reach teen-agers representative of the 
population. The teen-agers were all students at a 
city girls’ trade school and were queried in four 
different class groups. The stores were in nine 
towns; a staff member visited each store with a 
questionnaire. Totally, we included 52 stores and 
52 teen-age girls. We talked to between 15 and 20 
parents of teen-age girls to get ideas about their 
knowledge of teen accounts and reaction to them. 
The parents were acquaintances and co-operators 
in county Extension programs. 

We were interested not only in the amount of 
teen-age credit but, perhaps more important, in 
the attitude of the three groups and in obtaining 
points for the development of a teaching program 
for families and teen-agers. 
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Parents Have Given Little or No Thought 
to Teen Accounts 


The parent group was so small that very little 
summary can be made, but “caution” would be the 
word that would best describe their attitude. Only 
two parents had heard of teen-age credit; one 
parent had had two daughters open accounts. In 
the group of parents, 15 were not in favor of their 
teen-agers opening accounts. Reasons: not suffi- 
cient income; a teen-ager lacks the ability to dis- 
criminate between necessities and luxuries; a belief 
that parents should take care of the needs of a 
child; a charge account does not teach a child to 
save before buying; and credit is a bad habit to 
establish so early. 

Parents agreed that if teen credit did exist, an 
educational agency, such as the Extension Service 
or schools, should by all means include credit and 
all of its implications in the teaching. 


Forty Per Cent of “Our” Teen Girls 
Have a Charge Account 


Of the 52 teen-age girls, 21 had charge accounts 
spread over a total of 11 different stores and in 
4 different towns. Two had had an account for 
only a week, one for three years. Nine had had an 
account less than a year. Clothing was the item 
most often bought on the accounts, and, with this 
group, hair-dressing equipment was a close second. 
Many of the girls interviewed were enrolled in 
cosmetology at the trade school. 

Seven of the 31 girls who did not have an account 
stated that they would like to establish one, 14 
said no, 10 did not know. 

Thirty-seven of the girls felt it was “good” for 
teen-agers to have charge accounts because it of- 
fered experience in learning to handle money. Sev- 
eral of the group felt it was both “good” and “bad” 
for teen-agers to have accounts. Twenty-eight said 
it depends on the individual—“her judgment and 
willingness to accept responsibility.” 

Over one-half of the girls felt a teen-ager should 
think carefully about her earnings before opening 
an account and should check carefully as to when 
the payments were due and the interest charges. 
A third of the group felt the teen-ager should have 
the parents’ permission before opening an account. 

Should parents be responsible for charge ac- 
counts which teen-agers cannot or do not pay? 
Forty of the girls said “No.” Why? Teen-agers 
should be responsible enough to meet their own 
obligations. 

Twenty-seven of the girls had in the past used 
lay-away plans to buy clothes. 
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Forty-five of the 52 girls said their parents used 
charge accounts. 

Asked how much money they handled in a week, 
the median for 48 girls who answered was $6, 
which is some less than Seventeen found. 


Forty-Four Per Cent of “Our” Stores 
Carry Teen Accounts 


The nine cities and towns in which the 52 stores 
interviewed were located varied in population from 
11,734 to 186,587. Twenty-three stores offered 
credit to teen-agers under the teen-agers own 
name. Stores continually told us of the long-time 
policy of teen-agers using their parents’ charge 
accounts, but this was not our interest. 


Population of cities and towns in which 
stores were queried 


NUMBER OF 
STORES QUERIED 
3,689 2 
10,161 
11,73 
14,389 
19,038 
24,924 
30,058 
44,526 
52,689 
174,463 
186,587 
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In no town were all of the department and 
specialty stores queried. Three other stores had 
considered teen-age accounts but had not yet 
opened them. One of the three had been prepared 
to open teen accounts; all of the promotional litera- 
ture was printed; then they decided against it. One 
store had discontinued the account after a year due 
to lack of interest. 

Three stores had for many years had charge ac- 
counts limited to teen-agers working in the store 
and to girls from a distance attending private 
schools in the area, but only in cases where the 
parents had signed. 


Stores’ Experiences 


We found that the credit bureau’s statement that 
teen accounts started only within the past two to 
three years was true, with the exception that one 
store, in a town of more than 174,000 population, 
had opened teen accounts five years ago. 

The age span of teen-agers accepted varied from 
the store’s discretion to depending upon the parents’ 
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signature. Three stores would open an account only 


for teens 14 years and over, three stores for 16 years 
and over, three for 18 years and over. 

All stores limit the amount of the accounts. The 
highest limit is $50—the greatest percentage of the 
stores limit the accounts to not more than $25 
to $35. 

About one-half of the stores giving credit to teens 
check with the credit bureau as to the credit rating 
of the family. Two stores stated that they had 
given credit to teens of parents with poor credit 
rating—the stores put their faith in the young 
people. 

As to the difficulty of collecting teen accounts, 
stores reported very little difficulty. One store said 
“not as much difficulty as with the adult accounts”; 
several stores said “the usual percentage, much like 
other accounts.” A teacher in the trade school said 
that the store carrying the hair-dressing equipment 
accounts was having a few problems in making the 
collections. 

The answer to the all-important question of par- 
ents’ responsibility and signature is that most of the 
stores have a parent or guardian co-sign; only 7 
stores of the 23 do not ask for a signature. 

Eight stores do not ask the parents to pay if the 
teen-agers cannot. By law, parents are responsible 
for the needs of their underage children. However, 
as one credit manager said—few if any stores would 
make an issue of a teen account which could not 
be collected, first, because of public relations, and 
second, the accounts are kept small, and there 
would be little loss. 


Eight stores told us the number or approximate 
number of accounts they were carrying as follows: 


POPULATION OF 


STORES ACCOUNTS 


CITIES OR TOWNS 

186,586 l 75 to 100 

] 40 

l 25 

174,463 400 
250 to 350 

44.526 6 

] 3 

10,161 ] 40 


More than one-half of the stores “watch” the 
teen accounts more closely than they watch other 
accounts. This may be the reason for little difficulty 
in collection. 

“What led you to open teen-age accounts?” was 
asked each store. The answers were: request of 
teen-agers, to get business, educate the teen-ager 
to come to the store, practice of other stores, par- 
ents’ request. The attitude of the store personnel 
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to whom we spoke varied from high enthusiasm 
for the accounts to somewhat the same amount of 
“caution” as the parents expressed 


Implications for the Educator 


One of our last questions to the store was “how 
much do teen-agers know about credit when they 
open an account?” A majority answered “some,” 
“very little,” or “nothing.” Only three stores said 
the teens knew “much” or “a great deal.” Two 
stores give the teen-agers an educational leaflet on 
credit and the way in which credit is handled in 
their stores. 

Stores suggested that any educational program 
on credit should include the importance of the 
individual's own credit standing, advantages of 
credit, responsibilities of credit, obligation to pay 
according to the terms agreed upon, dangers of 
overspending on credit 

No store suggested the importance of the teen- 
ager’s ability to figure the true interest on charge 
accounts, probably because few of the stores charge 
interest on the teen accounts. 

In summary, today’s teen-age girl has capital and 
uses it for a varied list of needs and pleasures much 
as adults do. Her needs vary from the high-priority 
item, such as clothing, books, and food, to low- 
priority items, such as records, radio, cosmetics, 
and fun. 

Shall a teen-ager be allowed credit? This is an 
individual problem as parents, teen-agers, and some 
stores (accounts opened at the discretion of the 
store) told us. One father said that teen-agers are 
so different—“for one of my teen-agers it would be 
fine, never for the other one.” 

What might parents and teen-agers look for in 
the store’s policy before making a decision to open 
or not open a teen account? 

1. Co-signing with the parent or guardian seems the 
sounder program. 

2.A reasonable limit on the amount which can be 
charged. Each family and teen-ager would need 
to decide whether the store’s limit is their limit, 
or is the maximum too much of a temptation for 
the resources available. 

. Whether the store interviews the teen-ager and 
makes all the provisions of the account quite 
clear, preferably in writing. 

. The attitude or approach of the person in charge 
of the teen accounts. We felt in several cases it 
would be a fine experience for a teen-ager to 
have the educational contact of the person in 
charge of teen accounts. 

We asked the girls if they expected to use any 
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kind of a payment plan for purchases when they 
were out of school and earning more money, and 
what they would buy: 


WILL YOU USE A PAYMENT PLAN? ANSWERS 


Yes 44 
No 


‘ 
No answer ] 


WHAT WILL YOU BUY? ANSWERS 
Clothing 28 
Furniture and appliances 24 
Hair-dressing equipment 9 
Car 7 
House 3 


Teen accounts are only a small part of the credit 
world of today. Teen-agers will tomorrow make 
decisions between innumerable offers and oppor- 
tunities for credit; indeed “our” girls already have 
their plans. 

What can we in education do to help teen-agers 
to be better prepared for these credit decisions? 

First—help them to apply the facts and principles 

from textbooks to differing family situations; to 

investigate and analyze, even though in theory 
for them, what kind and how much credit may 
be wise under various circumstances. 

Second—help and encourage teen-agers to be- 

come acquainted with the commercial world in 

their own town and locality. Personnel from 
credit bureaus, credit unions, stores, banks, 

Better Business Bureaus, and finance companies 

may be called upon to visit a class, or students 

may visit the agencies. 

Teaching aids are available from the just-named 
agencies, and the following books and pamphlets 
may be helpful: 

Cueyney, W. J. Using Our Credit Intelligently. National 

Foundation for Consumer Credit, 1627 K Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C., 1956. 

Morcan, J. N. Consumer Economics. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 1955. 

Mors, W. P. Consumer Credit Facts for You. Bureau of 

Business Research, Western Reserve University, 167 

Public Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1952. 

. Poecps, C. W. Using Instalment Credit. Educational 

Division, Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore, Mary 

land, 1958 
5. Price, R. G., and Mussetman, V. A. General Business 

For Everyday Living. Second edition. Gregg Publishing 

Div., McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1960 
3. WitHecos, F. T., and Hermenrt, R. P. Consumer Eco 

nomics—Principles and Problems. Gregg Publishing Div 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 

7. Wiitson, W. H., and Eyster, E. §. Consumer Economi: 
Problems. South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin 
nati 27, Ohio, 1956. 

8. The pros and cons of easy credit for teen-agers. Changing 
Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., December 1960. 





Indicators for Creative ‘Teaching 


ISCONCERTINGLY, often unexplainably, 

satisfactory students sometimes flounder in 
student teaching. A good record through the first 
few years of college is not necessarily an indication 
that the student will show aptitude for creative, 
resourceful teaching. Having brought a student to 
the point of off-campus teaching experience, a pro- 
fessor is rightly alarmed at this failure or uncer- 
tainty. Education needs an all-clear ahead or an 
early warning system as an aid to fostering crea- 
tivity and resourceful teaching. 

Creativity in teaching is the initiative and ability 
of the student teacher to combine understandings 
and resources into new relationships. These can be 
applied to the development of specific experiences 
in which pupils can learn through discovery and 
interaction. Resourceful teaching is satisfactory or 
superior planning, methods, and materials utilized 
in a learning experience which may be original to 
the situation and/or new to the student teacher. 
As applied to student teaching, creativity and re- 
sourcefulness are closely linked. 

The extent to which individuals have well-devel- 
oped creativity or latent creativity is an interesting 
area of conjecture and an important one to teacher 
educators. This topic has already been given con- 
siderable attention, and previous writings have 
suggested many generalizations about the creative 
potential of individuals. For example: 

1. Each person possesses a creative potential for 
expressing and solving life’s problems. This 
potential is a matter of degree in an individual. 

2. All people have some capacity in one medium 
or another to which they are particularly respon- 
sive, and any medium within our experience can 
be utilized for an expression of creativity. 

3. Necessary conditions for evoking creativity are 
freedom with self-responsibility and flexible time 
limits in an environment of trust and acceptance. 

. An individual’s creative potential can be devel- 
oped when honest concern is expressed for his 
growth and development. 
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. Identifying with an experience is a prerequisite 
to functioning creatively in the experience. 

. Creativity functions in the realization of possi- 
bilities within an actual situation and begins with 
the combination of the commonplace and the 
familiar into new relationships. 

7. Creative ability continues to grow through ex- 
erted mental effort. 

3. Democratic processes foster creativity in the 
teaching-learning situation. 

From the idea of creativity in general, it is easy 
to move to consideration of whether there is a rela- 
tionship between creativity as a person and demon- 
stration of creativity as a teacher. Also, whether 
it is possible to answer such questions as these four: 
1. What circumstances initiate an individual's crea- 

tive responses to situations arising in her student 

teaching? 

2. Are there specific conditions which can bring 
forth a high level of individual resourcefulness in 
solving teaching problems? 

3. Could certain factors be induced to evoke su- 
perior response which could stimulate a student 
teacher to create her own solution to her teaching 
problems? 

. What criteria distinguish a student teacher who 
demonstrates resourcefulness in her teaching? 
It can be hypothesized that the level of perform- 

ance as a student teacher would be directly related 

to the level of creativity as a person at a given time 
and that the level of certain aspects of creative 
thinking would rise for a student teacher during 
the professional semester of preparation. We con- 
ducted a small study, with nine senior women 
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students enrolled in their professional block se- 
mester in the department of home economics edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, to test this 
hypothesis and to study some of the relationships 
between circumstances suggested in the four ques- 


tions above. 


Study Procedure 

We used three tests to determine ability levels 
of creative resourcefulness for the student teachers: 

The Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 
Form AM, designed to provide problems and situa- 
tions which require the application of some of the 
important abilities involved in critical thinking. 
The appraisal contains five subtests: inference, rec- 
ognition of assumptions, deduction, interpretation, 
and evaluation of arguments. The test was admin- 
istered before and after the student teachers’ off- 
campus experience. 

The AC Test of Creative Ability, developed by 
Harris and Simberg of the AC Spark Plug Division 
‘of General Motors Corporation, was used at the 
end of the professional semester. 

The test measures the products of creative activ- 
ity. It yields a measure of the number and unique- 
ness of the ideas which an individual can develop 


for a given situation. As such, it can be used as an 
instrument for the selection of creative potential.’ 

The Department of Home Economics Education 
Evaluation Record. This scale is used by both the 
supervising teacher and the University supervisor 
and indicates achievement as a student teacher at 
three descriptive levels of performance: acceptable, 


satisfactory, superior. 

Other data analyzed for the study included the 
summary report written by the student teacher at 
the conclusion of the teacher experience and used 
as the basis for the follow-up campus conference 
with the University supervisor; statements from the 
co-operative notebook used as a direct communica- 
tion line between the student teacher and super- 
vising teacher for recording details observed and 
questions raised; and third, the rank of achievement 
as interpreted through the letter grade earned in 
student teaching. Results are presented in the table. 


Findings 
Scores from the Critical Thinking Appraisal 


ranged from an average to a very high level on the 
first appraisal as indicated on the Watson-Glaser 


1 General Motors Corporation, AC Spark Plug Division, 
AC Test of Creative Ability Administrative Manual. Chi- 
cago: Education Industry Service, 1954, p. 11. 
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groupings of percentile norms for college students. 
The second appraisal scores indicated a general 
rise in scores. 

On the AC Test of Creative Ability, seven of the 
nine students scored higher on originality of ideas 
than on consequences of situations. A wide vari- 
ance in the range of scores was reported in unique- 
ness of ideas. 

Four of the students were evaluated superior 
with final grade of “A”; three received “B”, satis- 
factory; and two, “C”, acceptable. The final grade 
for one of the “C” students revealed an inconsist- 
ency with predicted high potential, as seen in the 
scores on the Watson-Glaser and AC Tests as well 
as accumulative grade-point average. Her under- 
achievement during student teaching was appar- 
ently due, by her own admission, to the fact that 
she did not plan to teach in the immediate future. 
The second student teacher who achieved at the 
acceptable level was limited in her performance by 
her apparent inability to adjust into the high school 
teaching situation. 

Because the study was conducted with a limited 
group, findings are not conclusive but are sugges- 
tive, since several evidences of expectations for this 
group correlate with the literature data. 

Comparison of level of performance as a student 
teacher, level of creativity as a person, and level 
of certain aspects of creative thinking for the nine 
participants reported in the table revealed strong 
support for some aspects of the hypotheses and less 
for others. “A” students ranked high in relation to 
consequences of ideas, but only two of the four 
“A’s ranked high on uniqueness of ideas. Five stu- 
dent teachers’ level of certain aspects of creative 
thinking rose, two remained at their original high 
level, and only two scores decreased. 

In general, however, the hypotheses were true 
for this limited group. The level of performance 
as a student teacher does seem directly related to 
the level of creativity as a person. Also, the level 
of certain aspects of creative thinking rises for a 
student teacher during the professional semester of 
preparation. Of equal importance are recognition 
and understanding that individual differences and 
motivations exist among student teachers. 


The Four Questions—Implications 


1. What circumstances initiate an individual's crea- 
tive responses to situations arising in her student 
teaching? 

Personal initiative, conscientious desire to teach, 
maturity of the student teacher, competence in 
teaching-learning procedures, and satisfactory con- 
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Comparisons of the level of performance as a student teacher, the level of creativity as a person, and the level of certain aspects of creative thinking 





LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE LEVEL OF CREATIVITY LEVEL OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CREATIVE THINKING 


Student Parts I to V 
Teaching 
Grade 


Grade Point 


Score* Rank 


I d 3.14 134 
II > 10 130 
72 124 
49 128 

127 
.76 113 
70 129 
29 128 
73 OF 


I\ 
y 
VI 
VII 
Vill 
IX 


—iSCH HOEK HM CWO 


Part Ll Second Appraisal 


First Appraisal 


Rank Score Percentile Score Percentile 


66 33 S4 97 

85 98 85 98 
80 71 53 
95 82 95 
96 84 97 
31 74 66 
61 87 99+ 
71 74 66 
53 80 91 





* Total of standard scores on AC Test of Creative Ability. 


ditions at the student teaching center usually 

evoked resourceful behavior from the student 

teacher in this experience. Trust and acceptance 
by supervisors seemed to bring forth original initia- 
tive in planning and solving problems in teaching. 

Personal involvement in the role of the teacher and 

identifying with this role appear to be of prime 

importance in initiating satisfactory and superior 
performance as a student teacher. 

2. Are there specific conditions which can bring 
forth a high level of individual resourcefulness 
in solving teaching problems? 

A strong affirmative confirmation was found in 
the literature to support the specific conditions of 
freedom with self-responsibility and flexible time 
limits in an environment of trust and acceptance. 
Thus, an individual’s creative potential can be 
developed when honest concern is expressed for 
his growth and development. Evidences were iden- 
tified in the student teacher summary reports of 
experiences with the college supervisor and the 
supervising teacher that lend support to these 
generalizations. 

3. Can certain factors be induced to evoke superior 
responses and stimulate a student teacher to 
create unique solutions to teaching problems? 
Since this was an exploratory study of existing 

situations, no specific unusual techniques were used 

with the participants to evoke resourcefulness. 

Before their student teaching, they did have a two- 

hour laboratory period on resourceful teaching, and 

one class hour was devoted to an illustrated lecture 


and discussion on “Creativity in Teaching.” Several 

student teachers reported use of ideas presented in 

the class period. 

4. What criteria can be used to distinguish a student 
teacher who demonstrates resourcefulness in her 
teaching? 

The following criteria for assessing the level of 
resourcefulness were developed from the generali- 
zations about creativity mentioned earlier and from 
findings of the small study: 

The creative teacher 

. Plans unique and stimulating experiences for learners 

2. Expresses ideas original for the situation 

3. Displays flexibility in adjusting to a changed situation and 
works independently in solving most problems 

. Possesses sensitivity to the needs, moods, and feelings of 
others and is skillful in working with pupils 

5. Identifies self with the teacher role 
3. Relates own experiences, skills, and abilities into the 
development of something “new” for a specific situation 
. Manifests curiosity and willingness to experiment and 
approaches the teaching-learning situation with enthusiasm 
. Reveals understanding of democratic processes through 
the selection of appropriate teaching methods and tech 
niques 

Such a list could be incorporated as a checklist 
for the supervising teacher to use in assessing a 
student teacher’s level of resourceful teaching. 

Thoughtful alertness to all avenues of approach 
to the development of the creative potential of 
student teachers can result in other studies such 
as this one and in constant progress toward better 
preparation at the student teaching level and for 
future resourceful teaching. 


AHEA’s Organization and Program 


The current issue of the folder on the organization and program of the 
American Home Economics Association is ready for distribution. Containing 
the program of work, membership figures, and general information, the folder 
is an excellent aid in explaining the Association to others. Copies are free on 
request to the AHEA. 





Glimpses of the Journal by an Interim kditor, 
1921-1923 


NE cold, rainy Sunday afternoon in Jersey 

City just forty years ago, Ruth Wheeler, a 
member of the JournaL board with whom I had 
taught nutrition at the University of Illinois, tele- 
phoned to ask if I would serve as editor of the 
Journat for a year. Alice P. Norton, who had 
been editor from 1915 to 1921, was leaving for 
Constantinople to establish a department of home 
economics in the Women’s College. The theory at 
that time was that a woman who had recently left 
a professional job to marry had practically nothing 
to do and could therefore fit into the situation 
during Mrs. Norton’s leave of absence. I evidently 
agreed with the theory, having only a husband, 
a home, and the American Dietetic Association, of 
which I was president, to take up my time. By 
this somewhat casual procedure I became the in- 
terim editor of the JouRNAL or HomME Economics. 

I was to begin my duties with the June issue. 
My salary was $100 a month, out of which I would 
pay for any clerical assistance in Jersey City. I 
was to commute to Baltimore, when necessary, 
where Keturah Baldwin, with one stenographer- 
clerk (two after 1922) carried-on the business of 
the JouRNAL and whatever Association business was 
referred to the office. 

The Journat Board was composed of Mrs. Mary 
H. Abel, C. F. Langworthy, Amy Daniels, Ruth 
Wheeler, Katharine Fisher, and the chairmen of 
the Association sections—institution _ economics, 
science, extension, education, and _textiles—and 
the president, Mary E. Sweeny, as an ex-officio 
member. Membership changed from time to time, 
and in September 1921 associate editors were in- 
creased to represent news, social welfare, exten- 
sion, foods, education, textiles, institution eco- 
nomics, and bibliography. The membership of the 
Association was 1,168 and there were 5,815 sub- 
scribers to the Journat. The financial report of 
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Mrs. Bryan, as these reminiscences reveal, was 
editor of the Journal of Home Economics for two 
of its early years. She has also written articles 
for the Journal and contributed abstracts over an 
ll-year period. Now professor emeritus in home 
economics of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, she makes her home in Chicago. 


May 1921 showed a deficit for the Journat of 
$1,324 and a surplus for the Association of $361. 
At certain periods in its history an organization 
may take a “giant step.” Against the background 
of limited membership and funds, the Association 
took two such daring steps during the period 
1921-1923. These were the decision to employ a 
full-time editor and the employment of an execu- 
tive secretary. A brief look at the JourNat of that 
period as it reflected the interests and work of the 
Association suggests the reasons for both steps. 
As a publication, the JournNaL was modest 
enough. It was 634 inches wide, 914 inches long. 
The dark tan cover had a scroll trim and listed 
some of the contents. Each issue carried 46 to 49 
pages of copy, with the exception of post-conven- 
tion issues, which ran to 55 pages. Advertising ran 
from 10 to 15 pages in most issues but reached the 
high point of 23 pages in three issues. The most 
faithful advertisers were food manufacturers such 
as Baker's, Knox, Hebe—probably one of the first 
products made of evaporated skim milk and 
vegetable oils—Carnation Milk, Minute Tapioca, 
Price’s Vanilla, and a variety of baking powders. 
Green olives, mustard, and oleomargarine gave us 
short trial runs, but we evidently failed to produce 
the desired market. Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
carried two-page spreads for months. Colleges ad- 
vertised summer courses in spring issues; pub- 
lishers announced new books; and a few firms 
regularly advertised laboratory furniture. 
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The regular subscription price was $2.50, 
foreign $2.85, 30 cents a copy.. The Table of Con- 
tents page carried the announcement that the 
JournaL or Home Economics was on sale at John 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; the Old Corner Book 
Store, Boston; A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore; Woodward 
and Lothrop, Washington. 

Content was the editor’s first problem. The 
subtitle of the JourNat stated that it was “for those 
interested in homemaking, institution management, 
and educational work in home economics.” Early 
in April, I went to Baltimore to meet Keturah 
Baldwin, a quiet, witty, capable combination of 
many talents, and to see what was on hand to fill 
this prescription. The office was small and 
crowded; JouRNAL “material” filled a closet, but 
much of it was no longer pertinent, being an ac- 
cumulation of food conservation papers and reci- 
pes prepared during the war. ( I recall one recipe 
for milkweed soup which featured the wild green, 
but included one quart of heavy cream!) But by 
using several papers which had been presented at 
the 1920 annual meeting and at a meeting in 
February 1921, several from the Department of 
Agriculture, and the program of the forthcoming 
annual meeting at Swampscott, we managed to fill 
our quota of pages, though the desirable distribu- 
tion according to interest was open to question. 

Following a request for assistance, the editorial 
board and associate editors began to function 
effectively, and material adequate in quality and 
amount was usually available thereafter. Main 
sources were college faculties of home economics, 
sciences, and education, papers presented at meet- 
ings of home economics and related professional 
associations, and articles dealing with various as- 
pects of the special interests of the Association. 

Many leaders in the Association had obtained 
PhD degrees in nutrition—the usual route to the 
doctorate at that time—and articles dealing with 
nutrition and foods were most numerous. They 
dealt with community, school, health and hygiene 
programs, sanitation, preparation and preservation 
of foods and research in foods, metabolism in cer- 
tain age groups, and vitamines spelled with an e. 
Many of the authors—Mary Swartz Rose, Agnes Fay 
Morgan, Katharine Blunt, Jean Bogert, Nina Sim- 
monds, Minna Denton, Sybil Woodruff, Martha 
Koehne, Edith Hawley, to name a few—became dis- 
tinguished scientists. 

Articles on dietary problems and habits in for- 
eign countries or among foreign groups in this 
country appeared regularly. The Association had 
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world-wide interests, stimulated by its interna- 
tional committee and Helen Atwater. Over $5,000 
of the $6,000 in the Constantinople Fund on which 
Mrs. Norton went to Constantinople was raised by 
individuals and local association and club groups 
The December 1921 editorial “Our International 
Interests” may give us pause today. It began, 
As this number of the JounNaL goes to press, the Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament is fixing our thoughts 
on international affairs. If that gathering accomplishes 
nothing else it may drive home the fact that in these demo- 
cratic days a whole nation must be “internationally minded” 
if its politicians are to secure wise and lasting agreements 
with other nations. Can home economics workers as a group 
do anything to further international understanding and good 
will? 

Members were then urged to attend the Third In- 
ternational Congress of Home Economics Instruc- 
tion in Paris in April 1922. The Association voted 
$25 for membership in the International Federation 
of Home Economics Instruction, and resolutions 
from the Congress were published in the JourNaL. 

Clothing and textiles occupied almost as much 
space in the Journar as did articles on food. 
Teaching, including content, method, and super- 
vision, indicated emphasis on these subjects in 
schools, colleges, extension, and government de- 
partments. Research on dyes reflected the develop- 
ment of the dye industry in this country; tests on 
fabrics, including one report on silk petticoats, 
antidated tests soon to be made on new fibers 
which were to come. Dozens of the leaders, such 
as Ruth O’Brien, Ethel Phelps, Ellen McGowan, 
and Grace Denny, were highly trained specialists 
in these fields. 

Extension specialists were just coming into the 
picture at this time, and interesting descriptions of 
their work were reported from Wyoming, Montana, 
and Missouri. One pertinent article questioning 
some aspects of the program had the entertaining 
title “The Extensionized Farm Woman”! 

A half dozen articles represented the interest of 
a small section of the Association in institution 
management in school lunch, dormitories, cafe- 
terias, and tearooms. Home economics in business 
appeared in two articles and committee reports. 
Social service was mainly concerned with dietary 
problems of foreign groups. 

Material from all of the above areas served to 
some extent “those interested in educational work 
and institution management,” but the articles spe- 
cifically for “those interested in homemaking” 
were not so numerous. C. F. Langworthy and 
others wrote on energy expenditures, motion study, 
getting out of the kitchen, co-operative laundries, 
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family finance, and standardization of weights and 
measures. Only two articles dealt with family life 
and one with parenthood. A section For the Home- 
maker was dropped in 1922 and replaced for a 
short time by student contributions; articles in this 
section had been of limited scope. 

Regular sections on Books and Literature and 
News from the Field were provided with excellent 
reviews, bibliographies, and information from 
states and other organizations by associate editors 
and officers. 

Three revered pioneers were honored in this 
period and tributes to them indicated the direc- 
tions of their leadership: Isabel Bevier; Catherine 
MacKay, who died August 22, 1921; and Mrs. 
Annie Godfrey Dewey, who died August 3, 1922. 

In the August 1921 issue, the lovely portrait 
of Isabel Bevier was the frontispiece. The vice- 
president of the University of Illinois in the article 
which accompanied the portrait wrote on the 
occasion of her retirement that the purpose of her 
department 
has always been to improve the home, either directly 
through the training of housekeepers or indirectly through 
the training of teachers. . . . She has been an inspiration 
to thousands of young women. . . . and a benediction to the 
University. 

Miss Bevier felt that family life should be en- 
riched by the discoveries of science, the. develop- 
ment of art, the social and civic responsibilities. 

As the organ of the Association, the JourRNAL 
carried reports of all committees—and they were 
numerous. Proceedings numbers are worth study 
to learn the broad scope of work and note the 
many organizations having related interests with 
which the committees co-operated. 

The committee on promotion of the JouRNAL, 
Treva Kauffman, chairman, was of greatest help 
to me. Subscriptions and advertising increased at 
gratifying rates. 

The work of the legislative committee was espe- 
cially important. Articles and committee reports 
on legislation indicated concern and activity re- 
freshing to note in these times when many of us 
are timid in taking a stand on political issues. The 
Association had sponsored the Fess amendment to 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act and 
helped to enlist the support of every women’s 
organization of prominence. Louise Stanley, chair- 
man of the committee, and other leaders spoke at 
congressional hearings, “addressed the sovereign 
states of our union,” mobilized local association 
support in each state, arranged wide publicity, and 
presented resolutions for action by the national 
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Association. Similar efforts were made on behalf 
of the Smoot and the Sheppard-Towner bills. These 
bills made possible much of the future development 
in the wide field of home economics. 

The work of the committee on regional organiza- 
tion was essential to the development of the Asso- 
ciation. Mildred Weigley, chairman, reported in 
June 1921 that two states had completed affiliation 
and three were in progress. By August 1922, 25 
affiliations were complete; in May 1923, 36 were 
affiliated, 5 in progress. 

After two years of solicitation the committee on 
pledge funds for an executive secretary, Ava Milam 
and Florence Harrison, chairmen, raised sufficient 
money to cover the small budget. The president, 
Alice F. Blood, anounced the appointment of Mary 
E. Sweeny in the December 1922 Journat. 

Miss Sweeny, who had preceded Miss Blood as 

president, was so filled with enthusiasm for the 
opportunities for development that she positively 
sparkled! It was indeed a giant step, the establish- 
ment of this position to give continuity and focus to 
programs of the Association. In her first message 
in the JourNAL in May 1923, she outlined the look 
to the future, saying, 
As a professional group we should be anticipating the needs 
of tomorrow, interpreting the trend of educational move- 
ments, making our place in the big program for human 
betterment. 

But the most important step of all for the 
JournaL was the realization of a long-felt need in 
the appointment of a full-time editor in June 1923. 
Helen Atwater, brilliant, scholarly, long associated 
with the work of the Association, was especially 
fitted to build the Journnat as the organization de- 
veloped. 

I expired as interim editor with the July issue, 
1923. The Journat is no longer a little book with 
a homely tan cover, but an outstanding professional 
JournaL, and I am proud to have had a small re- 
sponsibility for it for a short time. 

There had been happy experiences and good 
times, which I recall with pleasure; in particular, 
the trip with the gay group on the special train 
to the Corvallis convention with the stop-off in 
Glacier Park and the festive occasions at other 
meetings. But my most treasured memories are 
of hundreds of women—fine, able, sincere, modest, 
dedicated to work they believed to be important 
and to which they gave effort without measure. 
To them the Association owes much of its present 
great program of work supported by many 
thousands of members. “If you see farther, ‘tis 
because you stand on giant shoulders.” 





Sumptuary Legislation in Four Centuries 


N the four centuries from 1300 to 1700, “sumptu- 
ary regulation” in European countries and the 
American colonies underwent a period of growth, 
change, and decline. This discussion is based on a 
study of the sumptuary legislation and other regula- 
tions pertaining to personal appearance in the Eng- 
lish Colonies in North America and in Western 
Europe to include Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and England. Research for the study was 
undertaken in the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the archives of the Virginia and 
North Carolina legislatures, in the libraries of the 
University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, the 
Woman’s College in Greensboro, Duke University 
in Durham, and in the libraries in the cities of 
Raleigh and Greensboro. 


Definitions 


Regulations which attempt to control the per- 
sonal and individual expenditure of funds are 
sumptuary in character and have been termed 
sumptuary laws. Webster defines the term sump- 
tuary as, “relating to or regulating expenditure,” 
and the term sumptuary law as: 

. . . a law to prevent extravagance in private life by 
limiting the expenditure for clothing, food, furniture, etc., 
a law designed to regulate habits primarily on moral or 
religious grounds, but regarded as justified under the police 
powers of the state." 

Sumptuary law and sumptuary legislation—any 
regulation concerning personal appearance which 
carried a penalty to be enforced by state or church 
bodies. 

Clothing—all forms of bodily ornamentation and 
portable articles which are worn or carried by a 
person, also decorations such as body painting or 
mutilations, ornaments, and garments. 

Growth—the frequency of occurrence and the 


1 Webster's New International Dictionary, 2d edition. 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1959. 
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northwestward spread of sumptuary laws through 
Europe to America. 

Change—in character as well as from simple to 
complex. 

Decline—related to the strictness of enforcement 
and the frequency of occurrence of sumptuary 
regulations. 


Historical Background 

Historians have evidenced interest in this aspect 
of life in the Middle Ages and Renaissance period, 
primarily for its incidental sidelights on manners. 
A study of sumptuary laws of any age, however, 
offers insights into the economic, social, and spiritual 
concepts of a government, as well as the customs, 
dress, and furnishings of its people.’ ; 

Sumptuary laws originally encompassed the en- 
tire scheme of living and were enacted in an at- 
tempt to regulate excesses and extravagances of 
personal life in general.’ There is evidence that 
such laws were used in ancient Greece.* ° 

The first sumptuary law in regard to dress in 
Rome was passed in 215 BC and was directed 
against the extravagances of dress and jewelry.* The 


2? Kent Roserts GREENFIELD, Sumptuary Law in Nurn- 
berg. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918, p. 8. 

3 Sumptuary Laws, Encyclopedia Americana, 1955 edition, 
Vol. XXVI, p. 18. 

* Sumptuary Laws, Everyman’s Encyclopedia, 3d edition, 
Vol. XII, p. 112. 

5 Sumptuary Laws, The New International Encyclopedia, 
2d edition, Vol. XXI, p. 666. 

® Encyclopedia Americana, op. cit., p. 18. 
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repeal of this law in 20 years typifies the fate of 
many of the personal regulations which followed 
through the centuries and which attempted to 
control, direct, or dictate the kind of garments and 
decorations which the populace could wear. 
Throughout history such laws were generally 
ignored, flagrantly opposed, only slightly enforced, 
and gradually became obsolete.‘ 

There are few evidences available of sumptuary 
laws or diatribes against extravagances of dress 
during the Dark Ages. Laver says this is due, in 
all probability, to the fact that clothing was some- 
what ragged and uncouth during that period.* It 
was Charlemagne who revived the use of sumptu- 
ary. laws with decrees against dress and furniture 
during his reign.° 

Moralists of the early Middle Ages took up the 
crusade once again against elegance and fashion. 
As civilization developed with the Renaissance 
movement, Italy appeared to become the first 
European country to make frequent use of sump- 
tuary laws in an effort to control excessive display 
and extravagance. Soon, all of Europe was caught 
in the Renaissance movement and made use of this 
method of controlling expenditure. 

The great mass of sumptuary laws in Europe 
occurred between 1300 and 1700—the period cov- 
ered by this study. During the early part of these 
four centuries, the simplicity of the Medieval gov- 
ernmental structure favored sumptuary legislation. 
Government was a paternalistic ruling body that 
sought to regulate the lives of its subjects not only 
legally and politically but morally and spiritually 
as well.’® Sumptuary legislation was a pronounced 
expression of this concept of government. 

The church, too, exhibited powerful control in 
the matter of extravagance.’ In part because the 
church was intricately bound up in the affairs of 
the state as well as in the daily lives of the people.'* 
The church was, however, very sumptuous and 
extravagant itself. 

The Reformation brought a change in this 
ecclesiastical sumptuosity, as well as contributed to 
a sharpening of conscience among the people, but 


* [bid 

* James Laver, Clothes. New York: Horizon Press, 1953, 
p. 30. 

® Encyclopedia Americana, loc. cit. 

'® Joun Martin VincENt, Costume and Conduct in the 
Laws of Basel, Bern, and Zurich, 1370-1800. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935, p. 1 

'! GREENFIELD, op. cit., p. 11. 


'? VINCENT, op. cit., p. 2. 
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it was not a strong force in originating sumptuary 
laws.'* Long before the influences of Protestantism 
were felt, sumptuary laws had existed as a normal 
part of the legislation.‘ The sumptuary laws were 
not products of the Protestant Reformation, nor 
were they directly church originated. Devised by 
secular ruling bodies, they were secular in origin. 

Sumptuary laws were seldom as effective as the 
governing bodies might have desired.*® Whatever 
the motives behind them, they were largely ignored 
by the people and often by the lawmakers them- 
selves. As this approach to the limitation of ex- 
travagance spread with the westward flow of 
civilization, sumptuary laws appeared in Italy. 
Switzerland, Germany, France, the British Isles, 
and the English Colonies in North America 


Review of Literature 


References to legislation of a sumptuary nature 
are widespread throughout history texts and books 
of costume. There are, nevertheless, very few books 
that deal with the subject at any length. A serious 
search in the literature available for this study re- 
vealed that little specific information existed locally 
for the student of sumptuary regulations. 

The subject of sumptuary legislation is intricately 
connected with the subject of clothing. In an effort 
to portray the various facets of clothing, authors 
in the fields of economics, philosophy, sociology, 
and psychology have developed and discussed 
theories of dress, and have included the subject 
of sumptuary legislation in their studies. Their 
views, as well as those of historians, have offered 
insight in the use and purposes of sumptuary laws 

Three authors—Greenfield, Vincent, and Baldwin 
—provided the primary sources of reference for this 
study. Their works were restricted to translation 
of the recorded laws from the original language 
into English and the interpretation of such regula- 
tions in light of their special interests. These books 
dealt with sumptuary legislation in particular and 
are valued by students of clothing for their detailed 
descriptions of costume. 

Baldwin ** presented a complete review of the 
sumptuary laws of England from the time of Ed 


‘3 GREENFIELD, op. cit., p. 25 

‘4 Thid., p. 12. 

'S GREENFIELD, Op. cit., p. 134; VINCENT, op. cit., p. 4 
Encyclopedia Americana, loc. cit.; QueNTIN BELL, On 
Human Finery, New York: A. A. Wynn, Inc., 1949, p. 19 

16 Frances E. Batpwin, Sumptuary Legislation and 
Personal Regulation in England. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1926. 
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ward III to James I. Her study made possible a 
more complete compilation of the laws of England 
than of any other country considered in this study 
and provided the background for consideration of 
the changing character of sumptuary laws. Also, 
Baldwin’s monograph provided the background for 
understanding the sumptuary laws of the English 
Colonies in North America. 

Greenfield’s interest was directed toward an 
understanding of medieval governmental structure. 
His study of paternal government extended from 
the inception of Nurnberg in the eleventh century 
through the seventeenth century. The motives of 
the early laws were interpreted as the protection 
of morals, and those of later laws as that of main- 
taining class distinctions. He cited examples of 
legislation which demonstrated the strength of 
these motives. It was difficult, however, to relate 
the laws to their place in history or to each other, 
since no complete collection of laws appeared in 
his study. 

Vincent's small volume is a condensation of mate- 
rials found in the printed laws of Switzerland and 
in the manuscript deposits in the archives of Basel, 
Bern, and Zurich. This, too, is a study in paternal 
government and is rich in detailed information 
regarding the costumes of the times. 

Historians of Colonial life in the seventeenth 
century supplied information which aided in the 


interpretation of laws recorded in the four English 
colonies considered in this study. These authors 
were in agreement that class distinctions existed in 
seventeenth century America, although they made 
no direct statements regarding sumptuary laws. 
The collection of literature on the Blue Laws 
of Colonial America proved to be the most valuable 
source of information concerning the laws of a 
sumptuary nature which existed in the English 
Colonies in North America. Two Blue Laws, dated 
1634 and 1676, respectively, were selected as repre- 
sentative of the type of controls which were at 
tempted in the Colony of Connecticut and which 
were common to other New England settlements 


Plan of Procedure 


Digests of 472 sumptuary laws and other regula- 
tions found in the literature were arranged by 
countries and in chronological sequence. Tables 
1 and 2 are taken from this classification chart 
The chart shows the span of sumptuary laws for 
the various countries, and table 3, the frequency 
of occurrence. 

A study of the chart revealed eight classifications 
of stated or implied purposes for sumptuary regula 
tions as they were used within each country: 


1. Maintenance of class distinctions 


Sumptuary laws enforced class distinctions by 


TABLE | 


Sumptuary 


laws of England 





TO WHOM DIRECTED RESTRICTIONS 


All Trimmings cut into the shapes of 
trefoils, roses, or similar devices 
Silver spurs 


Tailors Forbidden to make the outlawed 
trimming shapes 


All Shall not gild on sheaths or metal 


Common 
strumpets 


All Jackets too short 
Shoes split at sides 
Shoes with peaks before and behind 
Cloth of gold 
Cloth with gold threads 
Any sable fur 
Figured velvet, silk, or satin 
Ermine 
Damask 
Satin 


Cloth of velvet upon velvet 


Purple silk 


PERMISSIONS EXCEPTIONS 
DIRECTIONS FOR WEARING 


PENALTIES 


Same as 1402 law with this addi- 
tion: All offenders in these mat- 
ters were to be excommunicated 
from the Church 


Subject to punishment at the 
King’s will 
Except: On apparel of Barons, | Fine of ten times the value of the 


spurs of knights, ornaments of article 
the Holy Church Imprisonment for one year 


To wear: Striped hoods 


Except: Lords and above 


Except: Lords and their families Fine of ten marks 
Servants of the King’s household 


Except: Knights of the Garter | Fine of twenty marks 


Except: Knights of the Garter Fine of ten pounds 
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attempting to classify society through the medium 
of clothing. This classed social structure was con- 
sidered natural and was accepted by society until 
the time of the French Revolution. 


2. Preservation of morals 


Sumptuary laws supported moral motives by 
curbing luxuries when they were considered an 
evil. The government took for granted the right 
to check extravagances, since the desire for luxuries 
promoted immorality and crime in individuals. This 
presumably led to corruption of the state, thereby 
endangering its national existence. 


8. Protection of home industries 

Sumptuary laws often favored certain political 
and commercial interests. The wealth of a country 
hinged on keeping money within the country; 
therefore, foreign styles and foreign-made clothing 
were prohibited. 


4. Retaining revenue for the state 


Sumptuary laws increased the amount of pos- 
sible income to the state by restricting individual 
expenditure. 


5. Reduction of government expenses 


Sumptuary laws, by limiting extravagances, 
helped prevent poverty and thereby reduced the 
cost to the state of supporting the poor. 
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480 1375-1637 16 : Sa 


SWITZER FRANCE ENGLAND COLONIES 


LAND 


GERMANY 


SPAN OF SUMPTUARY LAWS 


6. Emergency measures or war acts 


Sumptuary laws sometimes appeared in times of 
emergencies as remedial measures against shortages 
or for individual protection. 


7. Consumer protection 


Sumptuary laws were sometimes directed toward 


TABLE 2 


Sumptuary laws of English Colonies in America 





| TO WHOM DIRECTED RESTRICTIONS 


| | 

} 
| H | 
| Tanners in 


| Connecticut 
Massachusetts 


All in 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


| Garments with lace trim 
Garments with silver, gold, or silk | 
thread as trim 
Slashed garments 

| Any cutwork, embroidery or 
needlework caps, bands, or rayles 
| 


1634 


All in 
| Massachusetts 
| 


Tailors in 
Massachusetts 
| All in 


Massachusetts 


All in 
| Massachusetts | 
Connecticut 


| 
| No garments with immoderate | 
great sleeves 
| Slashes 
| Immoderate great rayles 
Longewings 


All in | Clothes ornamented with lace 
Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


1639 


PERMISSIONS EXCEPTIONS 
DIRECTIONS FOR WEARING 


PENALTIES 


To put seals only in leather which 
has been properly tanned 


Forfeiture 


Other than one slash per sleeve 
and one in back 


No one to make or sell any bone | Five shillings per yard 
lace, or other lace to be worn 


on any garment or linen 


No tailor shall set on any lace | Ten shillings for each offense 
Small bindings of lace may be 
used on garments 


Those who have garments with 
lace on them may wear them 
except for those prohibited 


No one to make, buy, or sell any 
manner of lace 
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manufacturers or retailers of goods to meet certain 
standards or retain certain prices. 


8. Protection of health 


Sumptuary laws curbed the use of commodities 
that were considered dangerous to health or morals. 
From ancient to modern times governments have 
felt a moral responsibility to control products which 
are considered dangerous to man. 

The above purposes which occurred most fre- 
quently were: 

1. Maintenance of class distinctions, which ap- 
peared as the most frequently used purpose in the 
total number of laws. 

2. Protection of morals, which appeared as the 
most frequent concern in Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the Colonies but of little concern in 
France and England. 

4. Retaining revenue for the state and the reduc- 
tion of government expenses, which appeared as 
the second most frequently used purpose in each 
country. 


TABLE 3 


Frequency of occurrence of sumptuary laws 
by 25-year spans 





COLo- ALLCOUN- 
NIES TRIES 


— } = | —-} - — 
| 


1675-1700 2/; 4 
1650-1674 22 
1625-1649 37 | 23 74 
1600-1624 4 | 6 17 
1575-1599 | wo 38 
1550-1574 37 
1525-1549 ‘ ‘ ‘ 60 
1500-1524 | ¢ 41 


| oer- | swirz- 
YEAR graze | CO | Over 
| MANY /ERLAND 


| | 
FRANC * 


1475-1499 ‘ , _ 34 
1450-1474 § 8 | 38 
1425-1449 1 
1400-1424 ‘ 24 
1375-1399 § 18 
1350-1374 49 
1325-1349 9 
1300-1324 j 6 


Totals . { 3s 472 





Summary of the Findings 


From an analysis of the data, the following con- 
clusions were drawn: 

As fashion changes increased in frequency, there 
was an increase in the number of sumptuary laws, 
but the phenomenon of fashion had no direct influ- 
ence on the purposes, spread, and decline of sump- 
tuary laws. 

The sumptuary laws spread westward as they 
developed in use and frequency in Europe. 
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The existence of other laws that have not been 
translated, or that have been lost, introduces possi- 
bilities of alterations in the patterns of develop- 
ment and spread of sumptuary laws. 

Sumptuary laws increased in frequency as a 
financially strong middle class grew out of the 
development of commerce in Continental Europe 
and England. 

The maintenance of class distinctions appeared 
as a purpose in the fourteenth century laws of Italy, 
when wealth began to increase, and appeared dur- 
ing the fifteenth century in Middle Europe. 

The economic motive gained strength in sump- 
tuary laws about 1500 when governments sought 
additional protection for home industries. 

It was noted that the use of sumptuary laws 
began to decline in frequency of occurrence just 
as the economic motive appeared to be developing 
a marked degree of strength. 

The sumptuary laws of England were different 
in development from those of Continental Europe 
because of certain political, social, and economic 
differences in history. 

Although the sumptuary laws of England began 
at approximately the same date as those of Italy, 
the conclusion that the laws spread in a westward 
direction is maintained because the use of sump- 
tuary laws as a type of governmental control in- 
creased as European civilization spread westward. 

Impending or existing states of war affected 
sumptuary laws indirectly but caused no significant 
changes in their growth, spread, and decline. 

Sumptuary regulations were short-lived in the 
English Colonies in North America because a de- 
cline had begun in Continental Europe and Eng- 
land about 1600 and resulted in a change in 
character and a virtual disappearance of such laws 
by 1700. 

The economic trends of the seventeenth century 
were so well established and had gained such 
momentum that no effort could save the use of 
sumptuary laws from declining before the forces of 
free trade, democratic rule, and individual self- 
assertion. 

The concentration of sumptuary laws in the 
Colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut indi- 
cated that the Puritan movement had a measure 
of influence in their use. 

Sumptuary laws were legislative acts designed 
to control personal expenditure and habits, but they 
reflected social and economic forces and changes 
that characterize the four centuries of this study. 

After 1700, sumptuary laws changed in character 
from a concept of personal regulation by legislative 
groups to one of protection of public welfare. 





Clothing and Textiles: Further Progress 


A second work conference of elected representatives from the three regions of 
college teachers of textiles and clothing, home economics administrators, and members 
of the staff of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was held at the University of Illinois, June 19 to 24, 1961. The following 
article was prepared for the Jounnau as one of the results of the work conference. 
A list of the members of the second conference is included at the end of this article. 


T the first interregional work conference of 
elected representatives of college teachers 
of textiles and clothing, suggested goals and sub- 
ject-matter emphases in textiles and clothing for 
all college home economics students were set forth. 
This conference was held at the University of 
Maryland in June 1956, and the goals and emphases 
were reported in the October 1956 JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics.’ Annual regional conferences 
of college teachers of textiles and clothing have 
continued since 1956 as before that date. In June 
1959, a national meeting for these teachers was held 
in Madison, Wisconsin. Also, some individuals and 
groups have worked experimentally in their local 
situations to incorporate into course organization 
suggestions from the 1956 conference. All of these 
efforts have contributed to progress in the field. 

At the second interregional work conference held 
at the University of Illinois in June 1961, the work 
of the previous conference was reviewed in light 
of the current changes affecting individuals and 
families, changes in the textiles and clothing field, 
and their interrelationships. Conference members 
reported on some of their applications of the 1956 
goals. It was believed that a broad evaluation of 
the results of the first conference is needed. 

Two additional purposes of the current confer- 
ence evolved: one, to project some of the new direc- 
tions for the textiles and clothing field in the next 
ten years; and two, to suggest student experiences 
for achieving the goals developed for all home 
economics students at the first work conference. 
This latter purpose became the focus of this con- 
ference. 

The entire work of the conference was based on 
the belief that central to education for a democratic 


' Clothing and textiles move forward. J. Home Econ. 48, 
No. 8 (Oct. 1956), pp. 635-639 


society are the abilities to think critically, to make 
wise value-judgments, and to act independently and 
responsibly. The group recognized the common 
concern for greater breadth and depth in higher 
education today, and reaffirmed belief in the fol- 
lowing statement of philosophy as it appeared in 
the 1956 report: 


All education at the college level should add breadth and 
depth to experience in independent thinking. It should open 
vistas and lead to an understanding of underlying principles 
on which decisions are made and actions are based. Clothing 
and textiles are particularly fortunate in the richness of the 
experiences from which they may draw for this kind of 
understanding. Not only can this area of study call upon 
its abundant history, but the specialized body of knowledge 
in clothing and textiles is growing constantly with the in- 
crease in research and technological developments. In addi- 
tion, principles of economics, sociology, psychology, art, and 
the physical, chemical and biological sciences can—and 
should—be drawn upon and integrated as a basis for solving 
problems in this aspect of our daily life. 

In short, study in textiles and clothing can contribute to an 
understanding of self, to a realization of the speed of change 
affecting our lives, and to an ability to make some of the 
adjustments demanded in a dynamic society. It can help 
an individual see the interrelation between one’s practices 
and the cultural environment and provide a medium through 
which one can understand some of the important economic, 
social, and political forces operating in a nation and between 
nations. 


Both interregional conferences have recognized 
that one of the major contributions of American 
culture is the combination of the theoretical ap- 
proach and practical application to learning. It was 
felt that textiles and clothing have a unique oppor- 
tunity to nurture this combined approach. 


Textile and Clothing Goals 
At the 1956 work conference the following goals 
for all home economics students were developed: 


Socio-psychological 


1. Understand that in a dynamic society change is inevi- 
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table and that in clothing and textiles there are many 
illustrations of this characteristic 
2. Realize that textiles and clothing are a means through 
which roles in life are identified and expressed 
3. Appreciate the part clothing and textiles play in the 
culture of any country 
. Understand the close relation between textiles and cloth- 
ing and the satisfactions and dissatisfactions felt within 
the family 


Managerial 


5. Possess ability to plan for and make management choices 
in relation to textiles and clothing 

6. Apply information and understanding in intelligent selec- 
tion and use of textile products 


Economic 
7. Appreciate the consumer's responsibility in relation to 
production, distribution, and consumption of clothing 
and textiles 
8. Understand the relation which textiles and clothing bear 
to a nation’s economy and its international relations 
Aesthetic 
9. Appreciate and appraise aesthetic values of clothing and 
textiles 
10. Understand and apply the principles involved in achiev- 
ing appropriate and becoming dress 
Hygienic 
11. Understand how to choose clothing and textiles for phys- 
ical protection, safety, comfort, and health 


At the 1961 conference the following socio- 
psychological goal was added: 

Understand the intimate nature of the relation 
between one’s self and the clothing and textiles 
which one uses. 


Implementing Goals 


In a consideration of ways of implementing the 
goals presented in the prior report, recognition was 
given to the significant contributions that physical, 
social, and biological sciences and art make to the 
field of clothing and textiles. As student learning 
experiences were being suggested, it became clear 
that the contributions of the social sciences could 
be approached in either of two ways, each of which 
may lead to rich course content. One approach is 
to analyze selection and use of textile articles and 
apply related social science theory to these prob- 
lems. The other approach is to start with a body 
of theory derived from the social sciences and study 
the implications of the theories for the textiles and 
clothing area as a whole and for the area of selec- 
tion and use in particular. For using the latter 
approach, textiles and clothing teachers need an 
extensive background in the social sciences. 

An effective textiles and clothing teacher will 
realize the importance of understanding the nature 
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of value-judgments and will help students recognize 
and clarify their own values as a basis for making 
independent judgments. Moreover, it is important 
for teachers to become familiar with existing prin- 
ciples related to decision-making regarding textiles 
and clothing and to help their students use these 
principles in making decisions about such articles. 

Learning experiences were developed for each 
goal.” Some of the learnings suggested could be 
gained by students through courses in departments 
within and outside of home economics. The follow- 
ing is an example of the types of learning experi- 
ences developed: 


GOAL 
Realize that textiles and clothing are a means through which 
roles in life are identified and expressed 


PosstBLE STUDENT LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

To understand how clothing communicates impressions of 
life roles, project a series of pictures of unidentified indi- 
viduals, asking students to make free associations with the 
roles in life such people might play (e.g., mother, teacher, 
businessman, schoolboy, entertainer). A tabulation of student 
responses will provide a basis for class discussion. This 
experience may serve as the foundation for the development 
of a number of concepts and understandings: 

—That certain aspects of dress have “universal” meaning for 
people (e.g. certain types of uniforms will identify imme 
diately the roles of policeman, nun, clergyman) while other 
clothing cues or symbols convey a variety of meanings to 
different people depending upon their own experiences and 
associations 

—That clothing may be manipulated to convey to others the 
role in life the wearer wishes to portray 

—That an individual reflects and expresses personal values 
through clothing 

—That there are consequences to the individual which stem 
from his choice of clothing 

—That there are consequences to the group of which he is 
a member resulting from his choice of clothing 


It is evident from the development of this experi- 
ence for the achievement of this goal that the 
experience has implications for achieving many of 
the other goals as well. For example, variations 
in role expression may result in fashion change 
(goal 1); use of clothing for communication forms 
a part of the culture of any country (goal 3); use 
of clothing for given roles contributes to satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions within a family (goal 4); 
and there is a degree of concensus as to dress 
which is appropriate and becoming (goal 10). 

If, in order to achieve the goals, an experience 
in the design and construction of clothing is chosen, 
it may in like manner contribute to the achievement 
of a number of goals. For example, selection of the 

* The complete list of learning experiences will be made 
available at the 1961 regional meetings of College Teachers 
of Textiles and Clothing 
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design itself may be related to the dynamic social 
force of fashion (goal 1); the garment created 
may not only provide a means of expressing a role 
but may also be a unique expression of one’s own 
personality (goal 2); the ability to create clothing 
for members of the family often contributes to satis- 
factions within the family (goal 4); the construction 
experience may provide a tangible means for evalu- 
ating managerial processes and may serve as a basis 
for judging qualities of ready-to-wear (goals 5 
and 6); appraisal of behavior of fabric purchased 
for garment construction provides an opportunity 
for discussion of the individual’s responsibility to 
voice consumer opinion effectively (goal 7); con- 
struction may contribute greatly to the appreciation 
and appraisal of aesthetic values of clothing and 
textiles (goal 9); fitting problems in particular pro- 
vide opportunity for the study of factors related to 
comfort and movement (goal 11). Moreover, cloth- 
ing construction may provide a vital outlet for 
creative expression. 


The Next Ten Years 


Perhaps the keynote for college teachers of tex- 
tiles and clothing for the next ten years is to be 
alert to developments in the social and economic 
structure of our country and to gear continuously 
the contribution made by the area of textiles and 
clothing to the constantly changing conditions. 
Some of the current trends indicate: 

—Diversified patterns in the use of leisure 

—Improved standards of living for all people 

—Simplification in mechanics of living through 

technological developments in known and un- 
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known directions—fibers, finishes, non-woven 
fabrics, molded or disposable garments and 
household textiles, equipment for care of cloth- 
ing, hygienic improvements, new construction 
and decorative techniques for garments 
—Increasing interaction among nations in produc- 
tion and consumption of textiles and clothing 
Outstanding needs in the next ten years within 

the field of clothing and textiles include: 

1. The co-operation of textiles and clothing special- 
ists in technological developments 

2. Increased programs of research and accelerated 
methods for the dissemination of findings 

3. Compilations of available literature related to 
clothing and textiles, as well as the creation of 
new materials and writings in the field 

. Future publication of a professional journal de- 
voted to clothing and textiles 
Specialists in clothing and textiles have the op- 

portunity and responsibility to participate in and 

contribute to the above needs. 


Members of the work conference were: 

Eastern Region: Ruth Ayres, Eunice Deemer, Ruth 
Gates, Mary Whitlock 

Central Region: Bethel Caster, Mary Guthrie, 
Emily Reynolds, Jane Saddler 

Western Region: Emma Briscoe, Ruth Hawthorne, 
Lucille Hunt, Nellie Patson 

Administrators: Irma Ayers, Marilyn Horn 

Office of Education: Johnie Christian, Mary Lee 
Hurt 

National Steering Committee: Katharine Hall and 
Jane Werden, conference chairman 


Keep AHEA Membership .. . 


An organization, national in scope, recently reported that for the last year 
new members joined at an average rate of over 1,000 a month. If wishing 
would make it so, we would wish to equal that record. 

We know that you, and you, and you, as active and willing members, have 
the know-how to find new members. Let’s not forget an encouraging word 
to those who were sent renewal notices September 15. There are about 
11,500 of these. It is high time to include them for the year 1961-62. 

An application form for new members is available from your state mem- 
bership chairman, who will appreciate your interest and help. Better yet, 
make the most of your situation; just say to the non-member home economist, 
“Accept my invitation to become a member,” then transmit her dues, name, 
address, and necessary qualification information to headquarters. 

Currently, Idaho is within 2 per cent of the last year’s total and leads the 


states toward our membership goal. 
... Advancing to 28,000 in 1962 





Microscopic Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough 
and Its Relation to the Tenderness of Baked Pastry’ 


Ms studies have been reported regarding 
factors which influence the tenderness of 
baked pastry. Most of these have been concerned 
with the shortening power of various fats and oils, 
and these are not reviewed here. 

In studying the effect of different flours, Davis 
(1) found that soft, winter wheat (protein content 
of 6 per cent or less, to approximately 9 per cent) 
gave pastry with the lowest breaking strength. 
Denton, Gordon, and Sperry (2) found that as the 
protein content of flour increased, the breaking 
strength of pastry wafers increased. Swartz (3) 
found that when the water in pastry dough was in- 
creased, the breaking strength values of wafers 
increased. Bernds (4) found that increase in time 
for combining the water with the fat-flour mixture 
gave increase in breaking strength of wafers. Rose, 
Dressler, and Johnston (5) compared the conven- 
tional method of making pastry with the water-in- 
fat emulsion method, and the latter method gave 
significantly more tender wafers and also more uni- 
form breaking strength values. 

Several workers have determined the effect of 
freezer storage on the tenderness of pastry. This 
effect probably varies with the formula and with 
the method of preparing the dough, but experi- 
mental studies concerning these factors do not 
seem to be reported. Briant and Snow (6) sub- 
jected baked and unbaked wafers wrapped in 


1 Abstracted from a thesis submitted by Sachiye Hirahara 
to the Graduate School of Syracuse University, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of the degree of Master of 
Science in Home Economics. 


Sachiye Hirahara and Jean I. Simpson 


Dr. Simpson is a professor of foods in the College 
of Home Economics at Syracuse University. At the 
time of undertaking this study, Miss Hirahara was 
a graduate student in foods and nutrition in the 
same college. She is now a member of the staff 
of Hiroshima Jogakuin College, Hiroshima, Japan. 


pliofilm to freezer storage for six to eight weeks, 
and a slight increase in the breaking strength oc- 
curred after freezing, for wafers frozen both baked 
and unbaked. 

Hand (7) froze baked and unbaked wafers in 
heavy, waxed paper and in heavy-duty aluminum 
foil for three months. Of these samples, the greatest 
change in breaking strength was in the unbaked 
wafers frozen in aluminum foil, and these showed 
an increase in breaking strength due to freezer- 
storage. 

Questions concerning the quality and quantity 
of gluten in batters and doughs have been of in- 
terest for many years. Burhans and Clapp (8) 
stated that in bread doughs, the gluten forms some- 
thing of a framework. Various stains have been 
used by different workers for noting gluten. Butter- 
worth and Colbeck (9) used eosin to stain gluten 
in bread dough. Strandine et al. (10) used fast 
green to stain gluten in bread dough. Jooste and 
Mackey (11), in noting the distribution of in- 
gredients in baked cakes, used eosin Y to stain the 
protein. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to 
prepare several types of pastry dough which might 
be expected to yield baked wafers with different 
breaking strength values, and to note the relation- 
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ship between these values and the microscopic 
appearance of gluten in the raw doughs. No 
studies seem to be reported concerning gluten in 
pastry dough. 


Experimental Methods 


PREPARATION OF Pastry DouGHs AND DETERMIN- 
ATION OF TENDERNESS OF BAKED WAFERS 


Experiment I: To determine the effect of excess 
manipulation and of excess water in dough on the 
tenderness of baked wafers. 

1. Standard dough. The following formula was 
used, providing four wafers: 130 grams all-pur- 
pose flour, 65 grams hydrogenated vegetable fat, 
30 grams water, and 2.5 grams salt. At the time of 
use, the water and fat were at approximately 40°F. 
A Kitchen Aid mixer, Model K4-B, with bowl 
capacity of four quarts was used with speed No. 2 
throughout mixing. To the sifted flour and salt in 
the mixing bowl, the fat was added and ingredi- 
ents were mixed 30 seconds. The water was then 
added during 10 seconds of mixing, and there- 
after mixing was continued five seconds. The dough 
was rolled to 14-inch thickness. Four wafers, 31/, 
inches square, were cut from the dough, pricked 
with 36 holes, and baked on an aluminum baking 
sheet 14 minutes at 450°F in a gas oven. After 
baking, the wafers were stored one hour on a metal 
rack at room temperature. Breaking strength values 
were then determined on a Bailey Shortometer. 

2. Dough with excess manipulation. The same 
formula as for standard dough was used, and the 
same procedure, except that an additional mixing 
of 30 seconds was given the dough at the end of 
mixing in the electric mixer. The wafers were 
baked and stored as for those from standard 
dough. 

3. Dough with excess water. The procedure for 
this dough was the same as for standard dough, and 
the same formula, except that an additional 20 
grams of water was used. The total amount of 
water was added during the same time interval as 
for standard dough. The wafers were baked and 
stored as for those from standard dough. 


Experiment II: To determine the effect of freezer- 
storage of dough wrapped in waxed paper and in 
aluminum foil on the tenderness of baked wafers. 

1. Standard dough. This dough was prepared, 
baked, and stored exactly as for standard dough 
in Experiment I. 

2. Dough wrapped in waxed paper and frozen. 
Dough was prepared as for standard dough, and 
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wafers were cut and pricked. To facilitate carry- 
ing the packages without breaking wafers, the 
wafers were placed on Manila-folder paper (4 
inches by 16 inches), with a layer of cellophane 
under and over the wafers, to prevent absorption 
of fat by the paper. This material was wrapped by 
the drugstore method in heavy 30-pound waxed 
paper (500 sheets weigh 30 pounds). All packages 
were placed in a single layer on wire racks in a 
freezer at —1.4°F and were stored in the freezer 
90 days. 

3. Dough wrapped in aluminum foil and frozen 
The method for preparing these wafers was the 
same as for those wrapped in waxed paper, but 
they were wrapped in standard, heavy-duty 
aluminum foil, 0.001 inch gauge. They were 
wrapped, frozen, and stored as for those wrapped 
in waxed paper. 

Baking of frozen wafers. All wafers were baked 
without preliminary thawing and were treated 
alike. During preliminary work, it was found that 
when frozen wafers were baked as for those from 
freshly prepared dough, they were overbaked. Ac- 
cordingly, the time of baking frozen wafers was 
reduced to 12 minutes so that all wafers were 
baked to the same degree of doneness. 

Time for preparation of doughs, and number of 
wafers prepared. To minimize variables due to 
unknown differences in atmospheric conditions dur- 
ing morning and afternoon hours, all doughs were 
prepared in the morning. Also, in one morning, the 
three doughs from Experiment I were prepared, or 
the three doughs from Experiment II. Eight batches 
of each type of dough were prepared, and for 
each type the first 30 breaking strength values 
were used for statistical analysis. Statistical analysis 
of the breaking strength values was made by 
Student's t test. 


PREPARATION AND STAINING OF Microscopic SEc- 
TIONS OF DoucHs 


After wafers had been cut from doughs not to 
be frozen, eight samples 3/16 inch square were 
cut from the remaining dough. At the time of pre- 
paring wafers to be frozen, the dough not used for 
wafers was wrapped in waxed paper or in alumi- 
num foil, exactly as for wrapping wafers, and these 
packages were given the same freezer-storage treat- 
ment as for the wafers. On taking these doughs 
from the freezer, samples were cut as from freshly 
prepared dough. Samples were taken from two 
batches of each type of dough. 

The samples were dehydrated in tertiary butyl] 
alcohol and embedded in paraffin. Sections were 
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cut 12 microns thick in such a way that, in exam- 
ining the sections through the microscope, the re- 
searcher was virtually looking down on the dough 
as it was rolled. 

Conn (12) suggested that rose bengal (a high 
homologue of the eosin group) is more specific for 
protein (gluten) than most stains; hence the sec- 
tions were stained with rose bengal. The following 
staining solution, as suggested by Conn (12), was 
used: 1 per cent solution of rose bengal in 5 per 
cent aqueous phenol in distilled water containing 
0.02 per cent calcium chloride. All slides were 
mounted in balsam. 

Colored photomicrographs were prepared from 
the five types of dough at magnifications of X 245 
and X 1020. For reproduction in this paper, black- 
and-white photomicrographs were prepared, with 
magnification of X 200. 


Results and Discussion 

BREAKING STRENGTH VALUES OF BAKED WAFERS 
A summary and statistical analysis of the break- 

ing strength values of wafers from Experiment | 

and Experiment II are presented in the table. 

These data may be summarized as follows: 


Summary of breaking strength values of wafers baked from 
doughs in Experiments I and II 





| BREAKING STRENGTH | VALUE OF 


VALUES OF 30 BAKED STUDENT'S 
cRI- WAFERS IN OUNCES 
EXPERI TYPE OF DOUGH AFERS IN OUNCES t 
MENT aatal enenwes (degrees of 
| freedom, 
Mean 59) 


| ll to 17 14.1 


| 1. Standard 
2. With excess manipu- | 
lation I2to2l| 16.8 

| 3. With excess water | to 33 | 26.4 
Comparison of mean 

breaking strength val- | 

ues of wafers from | 

doughs 1 and 2 
Comparison of mean 

breaking strength val- 

ues of wafers from 

doughs 1 and $ 


1. Freshly prepared, 
standard 

2. Frozen in waxed paper 

3. Frozen in aluminum 
foil 12 to 19 


| 12 to 17 | 
12 to 18 | 


| Comparison of mean 
breaking strength val- | 
ues of wafers from | 
doughs 1 and 2 | 

Comparison of mean | 
breaking strength val- 
ues of wafers from | 


doughs 1 and 3 2.4} 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
t All frozen doughs were stored at —1.4°F for three months 
t Significant at the 0.05 level. 
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The mean breaking strength value of wafers 
from dough given excess manipulation and that of 
wafers from dough with excess water were both 
significantly higher than that of wafers from stand- 
ard dough; and for both of these pairs, the sig- 
nificance was at'the 0.01 level. 

The mean breaking strength value of wafers 
baked from dough frozen in waxed paper was not 
significantly different from the mean value of 
wafers from freshly prepared, standard dough. 
But the mean value of wafers from dough frozen 
in aluminum foil was significantly higher than that 
of wafers from freshly prepared, standard dough, 
at the 0.05 level. 


Microscopic APPEARANCE OF GLUTEN IN DOoUGHS 


The photomicrographs show the five types of 
dough, stained to show gluten, at a magnification 
of X 200. 

Following are the observations made upon micro- 
scopic examination of at least 24 slides of each type 
of dough, at magnifications of X 100 and X 430. 
For each type of dough, reference is also made to 
the essential features of the gluten, to be noted in 
the photomicrographs. 

Artifacts such as shrinkage from dehydration or 
other treatments were not evident in the gluten. 
If any such small, unknown artifacts occurred, they 
were similar in the gluten in all types of doughs, 
and hence the differences between the doughs are 
significant. 

Throughout the sections of all types of dough, 
oval formations of gluten were found. These were 
no doubt films of gluten surrounding starch gran- 
ules. Baker (13) also found that in bread doughs 
all starch granules were covered with a protein layer. 

Standard dough. A _ considerable amount of 
gluten was found in the form of small strands. 
None of the strands was well formed but instead 
had cloudy edges. Small, finger-like structures 
were attached to the strands, apparently indicating 
the gradual formation of gluten. (In Photomicro- 
graph a, note the absence of large strands. ) 

Dough with excess manipulation. The formation 
of gluten into definite strands was very evident, 
and the strands had lost the cloudiness character- 
istic of standard dough. (In Photomicrograph b, 
large, well-formed strands are very evident. The 
fuzzy edges of some of these strands are due to the 
fact that they are not in focus. It is impossible to 
have all the strands in a field in good focus at one 
time. ) 

Dough with excess water. A large amount of 
gluten was apparent, when compared with stand- 
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Photomicrographs of Raw Pastry Doughs 


Doughs embedded in paraffin, cut 12 microns thick, and stained with 
rose bengal to show gluten. Magnification x 200. 


b. Dough with excess manipulation 


d. Dough wrapped in waxed paper and held 3 months e. Dough wrapped in aluminum foil and held 3 months 
at —1.4°F. at —1.4°F. 
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ard dough. The gluten resembled that of standard 
dough, however, and this is no doubt due to the 
fact that these doughs were similarly manipulated. 
(In Photomicrograph c, the large amount of gluten 
is evident. ) 

Dough wrapped in waxed paper and freezer- 
stored. The gluten resembled that in standard 
dough to a large extent. But the finger-like struc- 
tures of the standard dough seemed to have broken 
away from the strands and appeared as “specks” 
throughout the dough. And the small strands were 
slightly more formed (less cloudy) than in stand- 
ard dough. (In Photomicrograph d, note the re- 
semblance to standard dough, except that “specks” 
are present. ) 

Dough wrapped in aluminum foil and freezer- 
stored. The finger-like structures had disappeared 
and gluten had acquired more definite form, 
largely as strands and to some extent as “clumps.” 
(In Photomicrograph e, note the strands, although 
these strands are not as long or as well formed as 
those in dough given excess manipulation. ) 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ‘TENDERNESS OF BAKED 


WAFERS AND GLUTEN IN RAw Doucus 


Freshly prepared dough and wafers baked from 
them. Platt and Fleming (14) postulated that with 
sugar cookie dough excess manipulation brought 


gluten strands in close contact with one another, 
causing the gluten to develop and become stronger. 
In the present study, very definite strands of 
gluten were noted in the dough given excess 
manipulation, and the mean breaking strength 
value of these wafers was significantly higher than 
that of standard wafers. 

When excess water was used in preparing dough, 
a larger amount of gluten was found. The in- 
creased amount of gluten would be expected to 
provide a stronger dough, and this explains the fact 
that the mean breaking strength value of wafers 
from this dough was significantly higher than that 
of standard wafers. 

Frozen doughs and wafers baked from them. 
Hiner, Madsen, and Hankins (15), in their his- 
tological study of the effect of rate of freezing on 
beef muscle, found that slow freezing resulted in 
the formation of large, interfibrillar ice crystals 
which pushed the fibers together so that they were 
“bunched,” whereas with very rapid freezing, the 
tissue resembled that of normal, fresh muscle. In 
a freezer with still air, such as used in this study, 
products wrapped in waxed paper are believed to 
freeze more rapidly than those in aluminum foil 
(16). Hence, in the doughs frozen in aluminum 
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foil, large ice crystals probably pushed the gluten 
together into strands or “clumps,” resulting in baked 
wafers with mean breaking strength value signif- 
icantly higher than that of wafers from freshly 
prepared, standard dough. The gluten in dough 
frozen in waxed paper, however, resembled that in 
standard dough, with only minor changes, probably 
due to the slight pressure of small ice crystals. 
The mean breaking strength value of wafers from 
this dough was similar to that of wafers from 
freshly prepared, standard dough. 

These results do not necessarily imply a recom- 
mendation for freezing pastry doughs in waxed 
paper rather than in aluminum foil. Wafers frozen 
in waxed paper may be inferior in qualities other 
than tenderness, which were not studied in this 
investigation. 


Summary 

Two sets of experimental pastry doughs were 
prepared as follows: (1) standard dough, com- 
pared with dough given excess manipulation and 
compared with dough with excess water; and (2) 
standard, freshly prepared dough compared with 
dough wrapped in waxed paper and held in freezer- 
storage three months, and compared with dough 
similarly treated but wrapped in aluminum foil. 

Thirty wafers were baked from each type of 
dough, and the significant differences between the 
mean breaking strength values of the paired 
samples were determined by Student's t test. 

Microscopic sections were prepared from each 
type of dough and were stained with rose bengal 
to note the gluten. In the standard dough, the 
gluten appeared chiefly as delicate strands with 
cloudy edges and finger-like structures attached 
to them. 

The following three types of doughs gave baked 
wafers with mean breaking strength values sig- 
nificantly higher than that of wafers from standard 
dough: 

1. Dough with excess manipulation—the gluten 
was formed into very definite strands. 

2. Dough with excess water—substantially more 
gluten was present than in standard dough. 

3. Dough freezer-stored in aluminum foil—gluten 
was formed into strands or “clumps.” 

The dough freezer-stored in waxed paper gave 
baked wafers with a mean breaking strength value 
similar to that of wafers from standard dough. In 
this dough, the gluten resembled that of standard 
dough, except that “specks” of gluten appeared 
throughout the dough. 

It is noteworthy that all the doughs in which 
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gluten was formed into definite strands or “clumps,” 
or in which more gluten was present than in the 
standard dough, gave baked wafers with signifi- 
cantly higher breaking strength values than that of 
standard wafers. This establishes a relationship 
between the form or amount of gluten in the dough 
and the tenderness of the baked pastry. 
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Third International Dietetic Congress 


The Third International Congress of Dietetics was held in London, July 10 to 14 on the 
theme “Tradition, Science and Practice in Dietetics.” Adelia M. Beeuwkes of the United 
States was a member of the International Commitee of Dietitians which planned the Con- 


gress. 


In his opening address to the Congress, Norman C. Wright of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations told the assembly that: 


the need for international action in this field—as in so 
many other technical fields—is now firmly established and 
. . we can claim that a promising start has been made. 
It will be the responsibility of all of us, and particularly 
of those who by their attendance at this Congress have 
demonstrated their belief that there are no national barriers 
in the advancement of scientific knowledge and practice, 
to ensure that the progress so far achieved in international 
collaboration is not merely maintained but is increasingly 
directed towards the alleviation of human misery and the 
achievement of human dignity. 


Plenary sessions were held on topics such as 
“Food Patterns in Different Parts of the World,” 
“New Therapeutic Diets,” “Atherosclerosis,” “Nu- 
trition Education,” “Dietetics and Its History,” 
“Diet and Ischaemic Heart Disease,” “School 
Meals,” “Therapeutic Diets,” “Large Scale Cater- 


ing,” “Administration of a Dietary Department,” 
“Survey Work,” “Teaching Nutrition to Nurses,” 
“Mother and Child with Special Reference to Pro- 
tein Malnutrition,” and “Feeding Older People.” 

In concluding remarks, Yvonne Serville of France 
emphasized the need for collaboration between re- 
searchers and those who disseminate nutrition in- 
formation in any way, suggested that dietitians are 
often an effective link between research and the 
public, and said: “Like all the sciences concerned 
with man, nutrition is a complex science and one 
which cannot be separated from its application: 
it needs a spirit of both creativity and of realism.” 

Copies of the Proceedings may be obtained from 
the British Dietetic Association, 251 Brompton 
Road, London, S.W. 3, for £3 3s per copy postage 
paid. 





Yield, Composition, and Palatability 
of Pork Sausage Varying in Fat Content 


Mary S. March, Elizabeth M. Murphy, Jacob N. Eisen, and Elsie H. Dawson 


OTH in the home and in quantity food serv- 

ice, the question of how much sausage to 
buy for a required number of servings can be a 
problem because of variation in yields from differ- 
ent lots of sausage as purchased. The problem is 
of special concern to school lunch managers in 
meeting the Type A school lunch requirement 
which specifies 2 ounces of lean cooked meat per 
serving. 

This study of pork sausage was made primarily 
to investigate the relationship between fat content 
of the raw product and yield of cooked meat; the 
main objective was to obtain data for estimating 
quantities to provide the servings needed. Proxi- 
mate composition of the cooked meat also was 
determined, and palatability was evaluated. 

Four lots of pork sausage varying in fat content 
were obtained from the same processor. Two lots 
were relatively low in fat, containing about 33 and 
35 per cent. One had a fat content of 37 per cent 
and was classified as medium fat. The fourth, with 
50 per cent fat, was a high-fat sausage. The lots 
with the highest and lowest fat content were sea- 
soned with salt and black pepper only. The other 
two lots contained a mixture of seasonings—sage, 
sugar, red pepper, salt, and black pepper. 


Experimental Procedure 


Sample preparation and cooking. The sausage 
was received in the frozen state in 5-pound pack- 
ages or 15-pound blocks wrapped in heavily waxed 
butcher paper and was stored in a freezer at 0°F. 

To prepare samples for cooking, five pounds of 
each sausage to be tested was first partially thawed 
overnight at 38°F. In the morning, the meat, which 
still contained some ice crystals, was divided into 
3-ounce portions and shaped into patties. Enough 
patties for six days’ cooking tests were wrapped in 
aluminum foil, four to a package, returned to 0°F 
storage, and removed as needed. 


Mrs. March is a food specialist, Mrs. Murphy a 
chemist, Mr. Eisen a stati»tician, and Mrs. Dawson, 
chief of the food-quality laboratory, in the human 
nutrition research division of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Two methods of cooking—oven-baking and pan- 
broiling—were used for each of the four types of 
sausage. For baking, the patties were thawed 
and placed one inch apart on wire racks in baking 
pans, four patties from one type of sausage to a 
pan, put into a preheated electric deck oven, and 
baked at 400°F for 30 minutes. For pan-broiling 
the patties were thawed and cooked four at a time 
in 8-inch heavy aluminum fry pans on an institution- 
type electric range at medium-high heat for 20 
minutes (10 minutes on each side). Each cooking 
test was replicated six times. 

Immediately after removal from heat, the meat 
and drippings were weighed. The patties then were 
drained and meat and drippings weighed sepa- 
rately. Two patties from each cooking test were 
used warm for palatability evaluations. The other 
two were stored at 0°F for proximate composition 
analyses. 

Yield calculations. Percentage yields were cal- 
culated from the weights of the uncooked sausage 
and drained cooked patties. These percentages 
were then used to determine the amounts of raw 
sausage of different fat content that would be 
needed to provide the 2 ounces of lean cooked 
meat required per serving for the Type A school 
lunch. 

Proximate composition determinations. Six-ounce 
samples of each of the four lots of frozen raw 
sausage were ground three times through an elec- 
tric grinder. Two frozen cooked patties from four 
to six replications of each cooking test were com- 
posited and ground in the same manner as the raw 
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samples. All ground samples were stored in sealed 
cans at —40°F until analyzed. 

Samples for moisture determinations were dried 
to constant weight (approximately 48 hours) in a 
vacuum oven set at 50°C. 

Fat was determined in a Soxhlet apparatus by 
overnight petroleum ether extraction of the dried 
moisture samples. 

Total nitrogen was analyzed by the micro-kjeldahl 
method of the AOAC (1), using 0.02 Normal 
hydrochloric acid rather than boric acid as the 
collecting solution in the distillation procedure and 
titrating with 0.02 Normal sodium hydroxide and 
the indicator methyl red. Total protein was cal- 
culated by multiplying the nitrogen value by 6.25, 
the factor established by Jones (2) to be valid for 
meat. 

Samples for total ash determinations were fired 
overnight in a muffle furnace set at 400°C, then for 
two hours at 600°C. 

Palatability evaluations. A panel of five adults 
evaluated the flavor and texture of cooked samples 
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by scores and comments. The sausage seasoned 
with salt and pepper was tested separately from 
that with the mixture of seasonings; six sessions 
were held for each of the two types. Four samples, 
one for each combination of fat level and cooking 
method, were served at each session. 


Results and Discussion 


Yields. Data on the weight of the raw patties 
and yield of cooked meat are given in the table. 

As the fat content of the uncooked sausage in- 
creased, the percentage yield of cooked meat, either 
oven-baked or pan-broiled, decreased. Oven-baking 
resulted in yields from 7 to 10 per cent higher than 
pan-broiling. Average yields from uncooked sausage 
containing 33, 35, 37, and 50 per cent fat were 
66, 61, 55, and 51 per cent cooked meat, respec- 
tively. 

Application of data to quantity buying. Data for 
2 ounces of cooked meat were calculated for the 
two cooking methods combined, since schools are 
not limited to any one method. The amounts of 


Yield and proximate composition of pork sausage patties 





PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION 


WEIGHT OF 
UNCOOKED 


BASIS FOR PATTY SIZE, 
FAT CONTENT OF RAW SAUSAGE, 
AND TYPE OF SEASONING 


COOKING 
METHOD 
| Protein 


grams ounces 
Raw sausage 
33 per cent fat; salt and 
black pepper 13. 
35 per cent fat; mixed 
seasonings* 
37 per cent fat; mixed 
seasonings... . 
50 per cent fat; salt and 
black pepper........ 


13. 
13. 


10. 
Cooked sausage (from | 
3-ounce raw patty) | 
33 per cent fat; salt and | 0 | 3.0 | | Oven-baking 
black pepper | Pan-broiling 
35 per cent fat; mixed .0 | 3.0 | Oven-baking 
seasonings* ls | Pan-broiling 
37 per cent fat; mixed | 0 | 3.0 | Oven-baking 
seasonings. .... Pan-broiling 
50 per cent fat; salt and 0 | 3. 0 | Oven-baking 
black pepper. . * | Pan-broiling 





2 Ne Oh mS 


Cooked sausage (based on 
2-ounce cooked patty) 
$3 per cent fat; salt and | 
black pepper { 
=e, per cent fat; mixed | 
seasonings* 
87 per cent fat; aieed | | 
seasonings Ceesececese 
50 per cent fat; salt and | 


black pepper 


Test difference tf... 


| 


| 3.0 | Average for 
both methods 


“ 





3.3 | 
102.7 | 3.6 | 
| 


13.9 | 


; | 





Fat 


33. 
34. 


porcent percent percent percent | grams 


wWOSCOHRUS 


COMPOSITION BY WEIGHT 


YIELD OF COOKED MEAT 
Mois- 
ture 


Mois- 


tase Fat Ash 


Ash 
| 


Protein 


grams | grama | grams | grams | ounces | per cent 
| 


| 
| 50.2 | 2.16 | 
.2 | 1.96 | 


le ee 
e or 
eocuf Oe +) 


SeauUaaane 
CNwmeeannrs 





* Sage, sugar, red pepper, salt, and black pepper. 


t The a ey between means for oven-baking and pan-broiling is significant when it equals or exceeds the test difference (1 per cent 


level of “‘t” test) (3). 
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raw sausage of 33, 35, 37, and 50 per cent fat con- 
tent required for a yield of 2 ounces of cooked 
meat were calculated to be 3.0, 3.3, 3.6, and 4.0 
ounces. On the basis of these figures the number 
of 2-ounce servings expected per pound of raw 
sausage and the amounts needed for 100 servings 
would be as follows: 


POUNDS FOR 
100 sERVINGS 


FAT CONTENT OF 
RAW SAUSAGE 
per cent 


33 5.3 18.9 
35 4.9 20.4 
37 4.4 22.7 
50 4.1 24.4 


SERVINGS 
PER POUND 


As the fat content of uncooked sausage affects 
the number of servings per pound, it also affects 
the cost per serving. A pound of sausage with 33 
per cent fat content at 48 cents yields 5.3 servings 
at a cost of 9 cents per serving. A pound of sausage 
with 50 per cent fat content at 37 cents yields 4.1 
servings, also at a cost of 9 cents per serving. Thus, 
selection of pork sausage on the basis of market 
price without knowledge of fat content or number 
of servings per pound can be misleading. 

Composition. Results of analyses for proximate 
composition are included in the table. 

The moisture content of the cooked meats be- 
came progressively lower with higher fat content 
of the sausage, as did the yields. It has been gen- 
erally observed that moisture in meat is inversely 
related to fat content (4). Percentage of protein 
in cooked meat remained nearly constant when 
fat content of the raw sausage was around 35 
per cent, and only a small drop in protein content 
was noted when the fat level of the raw meat was 
increased to 50 per cent. Fat percentage of the 
uncooked meat appeared to have no consistent 
effect on ash content, although cooked patties from 
the 50 per cent fat sausage had the highest ash 
levels. 

Differences in ash content that could be at- 
tributed to seasoning type were observed. Sausage 
of 33 per cent fat seasoned with salt and pepper 
had 13 per cent more ash than sausage of 35 per 
cent fat with mixed seasonings. 

The method of cooking affected the percentage 
composition of the sausage. For oven-baked patties, 
percentages of protein and ash averaged consist- 
ently lower and percentages of moisture averaged 
consistently higher than for the corresponding pan- 
broiled samples. The differences in protein were 
statistically significant in each of the four types 
of sausage; differences in moisture and ash were 
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significant in three types. Differences in per- 
centages of fat in the cooked samples showed no 
consistent relationship with cooking method and 
were not statistically significant. 

The data on composition by weight for patties 
prepared from 3 ounces of raw sausage show that 
in general cooking method made little difference 
in the protein, fat, and ash content of the cooked 
patties which differed in weight after cooking. In 
moisture, however, the oven-baked samples were 
appreciably higher than those cooked by pan- 
broiling, indicating that the higher total yields 
resulting from oven-baking were due chiefly to the 
retention of larger amounts of moisture. 

Palatability. Panel scores indicated that the 
cooked sausage was mild to very mild in pork- 
sausage flavor, whether seasoned with salt and 
pepper only or with the mixture of seasonings. 
When cooked by the same method, samples of the 
different fat leve’s were given similar scores. The 
high-fat sausage, however, received comments of 
“salty.” The somewhat higher ash values observed 
in the cooked high-fat sausage, together with the 
higher yields of drippings, might indicate that as 
the fat cooked out of the patty the natural and 
added salt content of the remaining meat became 
more concentrated. 

Mean flavor scores for sausage seasoned with salt 
and pepper were higher for pan-broiled than for 
oven-baked patties, regardless of fat content. The 
oven-baked samples were described as “rancid,” 
whereas no rancid taste was noted in the pan- 
broiled meat. The longer cooking time in oven- 
baking may have permitted development of rancid 
off-flavors, or the browning in pan-broiled meat 
could conceivably have masked such flavors. In 
sausage with mixed. seasonings, slight off-flavors 
were noted. 

In texture, all samples received scores that indi- 
cated slightly tender tu tender meat. High-fat 
content contributed to a less compact and more 
tender sausage. 

Summary 

Percentage yields of cooked meat from sausage 
containing different proportions of fat were deter- 
mined, and the number of servings per pound 
were calculated. One pound of uncooked sausage 
of 33, 35, 37, and 50 per cent fat content yielded 
5.3, 4.9, 4.4, and 4.1 2-ounce servings, respectively. 
For 100 servings, the amounts of raw sausage 
needed would be 19, 21, 23, and 24 pounds. The 
cost of a serving would be the same (9 cents) 
from a pound of sausage with 50 per cent fat 
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content at 37 cents as from a pound of sausage with 
38 per cent fat content at 48 cents. 

Moisture content of the cooked sausage decreased 
as fat level of the uncooked sausage increased. In 
the cooked sausage, protein content was slightly 
lower, ash somewhat higher, and fat content con- 
siderably higher, for the 50-per-cent-fat meat than 
for meat of other fat levels tested. 

A 3-ounce portion of sausage that was oven- 
baked had a higher yield of cooked meat than had 
a 3-ounce portion that was pan-broiled. Since the 
contents by weight of protein, fat, and ash per 
patty were similar for both cooking methods but 
moisture content was higher in the oven-baked 
patties, the higher yield resulting from oven-baking 
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can be attributed in large part to higher retention 
of moisture. 
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UNICEF Greeting and Note Cards 

Each year a new promise of health and hope is 

brought to millions of the world’s sick and hungry 

(PPX children by people who buy the very special kind 

~ greeting cards offered by UNICEF—the United 

Nations Children’s Fund. UNICEF cards, with 

, their universal appeal, are used wherever in the 

world greetings are exchanged, be it Christmas 

One of five designs from —_ and New Year's in the Christian world, Chanukah 
“Arctic Life” in Israel, or the Festival of Divali in India. 

For more than 10 years, UNICEF Greeting Cards have been enthusiastically 
received in the United States. They are now sold in more than 90 countries 
not only because of their artistic merit but also because they give the senders 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are helping to support the lifegiving work 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund. Last year, more than 1714 million 
UNICEF cards were sold around the world, providing sufficient proceeds to 
equip 20,000 small maternal and child health centers. 

The 1961 cards include a special edition card, “The Herald,” by Misch 
Kohn, “A Child’s World” series by Andre Francois, and an “Arctic Life” series 
by Cape Dorset Eskimos. 

“Arctic Life” and “A Child’s World” are sold only as a series, two each of 
the five designs in a box of ten cards priced at $1.25. All the other designs 
are packaged ten to a box for the same price, with the exception of “The 
Herald,” the larger sized, special edition card priced at $2.50 for a box of ten. 

All cards can be ordered with Season’s Greetings inscribed in the five 
official languages of the United Nations—English, French, Spanish, Russian, 
and Chinese—or as note cards without greetings inscription. A full color 
brochure with order blank is available at no charge from U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Card Department, United Nations, New York 17, New 
York. 





Planning a Home 


for the “Well-Aged” 


ELIzABETH E. TOMPKINS 
New York City Department of Welfare 


In the fall of 1958, the present New York City 
administration authorized the establishment of its 
first home for the “well-aged” under public auspices. 
A former children’s hospital located on the beach- 
front in Neponsit on the Rockaway peninsula was 
chosen for conversion. It was ready for occupancy 
late last spring. It was intended that this additional 
home would help to reduce the delay faced by many 
people on waiting lists of homes operated by vari- 
ous sectarian and non-sectarian voluntary agencies. 
The home economist had an interesting part in 
preparing for the opening of the home. 

The Department of Welfare was designated as 
the operating agency of the Neponsit Home by 
the New York City Board of Estimate. As with 
other programs of the Department of Welfare, the 
Neponsit Home is under the general direction and 
guidance of Welfare Commissioner James R. Dump- 
son. Everyone associated with the planning of the 
home has tried to create a pleasant and attractive 
atmosphere in the hope that the residents will feel 
comfortably “at home.” The beach-front location 
with its fresh air, sunshine, and a beautiful view of 
the ever-changing Atlantic Ocean is, by nature, a 
delightfully invigorating environment. 

There are three buildings on the grounds. Prior 
to conversion they were a five-story children’s 
hospital, five-story nurses’ residence, and _ three- 
story power plant. 

The hospital building now includes bedrooms 
for 192 residents, visitors’ lounge, gift shop, beauty 
parlor, barber shop, library, occupational therapy 
room, and recreation room. On each of four floors, 
there is a small dinette in addition to two large 
solariums. 


The former nurses’ residence includes bedrooms 
for 50 residents, a small infirmary unit for 23 
patients (with accompanying medical services— 
dental, podiatry, ophthalmology, physiotherapy, 
etc.), a large dining room facing the sea, stafl 
cafeteria, kitchen, offices, and three small chapels 
for each of the major faiths. 

The former power plant building houses a day- 
center program for residents as well as for other 
older people in the community. It has craft rooms, 
a large social hall, and an auditorium, and also 
storerooms, refrigeration rooms, offices, and small 
staff lounges. 

The home will accommodate 242 ambulatory men 
and women 65 years of age and over in 176 single 
rooms, 30 double rooms, and 2 rooms accommodat- 
ing three people each. Since experience in other 
homes for the aged indicates that female residents 
approximate twice the number of males, provisions 
have tentatively been made for 161 women and 
81 men. The floors of the two residence buildings 
have been designated as separate men’s and 
women’s floors with the exception of one floor of 
the former hospital building. This has been planned 
as a “co-ed” area with double rooms for 9 couples 
plus single rooms for additional couples and men’s 
and women’s wings. 

After spending 14 years as a home economics 
consultant for 78 day-care centers for children in 
the New York City program, I found a home for 
the aged quite a departure. My first task was to 
obtain some background information about similar 
homes from available literature, discussions, and 
observations. Visits were made to various homes 
in the greater New York area whose programs most 
closely resembled the Neponsit Home in size, struc- 
ture, aims, and type of resident. Much help was 
obtained from the directors of the homes and from 
actual observation. Notes taken during the visits 
were invaluable later on when the time came to 
select furnishings. Styles and coverings of furniture, 
household and other equipment, menus, and pro- 
cedures on laundry, linens, and clothing were 
studied. The directors of the homes suggested 
modifications they would adopt if they were plan- 
ning a new home. We observed mealtimes and 
found that waitress plate service is general practice 
with older people, rather than family style or 
cafeteria service. Reviewing policies and procedures 
on intake, medical care, staffing, etc., have helped 
us form our own practices. 

Metal furniture was advised for an institution 
located near the water because of the tendency for 
wood to warp in a damp atmosphere. A plastic- 
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type upholstery covering was recommended for 
cleanliness, wear, and attractiveness. Easy-to-clean 
and durable plastic tops were suggested for tables. 
Individual closets and chests of drawers were 
recommended. It was also suggested that, wherever 
possible, each person be provided with his or her 
own furniture pieces. It is easier for older people 
to have a place for their own belongings rather 
than for them to share—especially when not in their 
own homes. Age also affected the selection of the 
type of chairs (not too soft), height of drawers 
(not too low), and type of mattress (firm). Sturdi- 
ness of tables (four legs) and slant of legs (straight 
to avoid tripping) were stressed. For each person, 
we have provided a bed, easy chair, night table, 
four-drawer chest, and an individual wardrobe 
(where no closet existed). Only 50 of the 208 
bedrooms—located in the former nurses’ residence 
—contain built-in closets. A combination chest and 
closet arrangement was rejected because of limited 
space. 

In selecting the furniture for the public rooms, 
we sought as much variety as possible to decrease 
the institutional look. The colors are such that 
they can be completely changed around to give the 
residents a feeling that entirely new furniture has 
been installed. We tried to choose pleasing, restful, 
attractive colors. Wood was selected for some of 
the public rooms because of its warmth and rich- 
ness and to provide a change from metal—dining 
room, staff cafeteria, library, visitor’s lounge, and 
gift shop. 

There are six types of food service areas—resi- 
dents’ dining room, staff cafeteria, coffee shop for 
visitors and residents, infirmary, a small dinette on 
each of the six sleeping floors, and a canteen in the 
day center. The ranges, ovens, steam kettles, refrig- 
eration, sinks, dishwashers, and work tables were 
included in the original conversion contract. The 
coffee shop, dinette, and day-center canteen func- 
tion independently, without contact with the main 
kitchen. These areas, however, requisition supplies 
from the main storeroom. 

Since the dining room is a large “L”-shaped nar- 
row area with the stationary serving equipment 
along one long wall, planters of table height break 
up the expanse and give a cosier, more homelike 
effect for eating in small groups. 

The main meal of the day is served at noon in 
most homes for older people, with 10 hours be- 
tween breakfast and supper and no more than 
14 hours between supper and breakfast. If oc- 
casionally one of the residents (although not an 
infirmary patient) is unable to go to the dining 
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room, food for a light meal will be available in 
the residence floor dinettes. The coffee shop can 
also be used for snacks by the residents and 
visitors. Food will be served to the bedside in 
the infirmary. 

Foods are appetizing, varied, and geared to the 
nutritional needs and tastes of the residents. Ex- 
perience of other homes shows that plain foods are 
generally preferred. The old American standbys 
are favored—chicken, beef, and lamb. There is 
less interest in salads and other difficult-to-chew 
foods, but ice cream, pies, and cakes are liked. 
The menus attempt to reach a happy medium in 
satisfying the preferences (within reasonable finan- 
cial limitations) and fulfilling nutritional require- 
ments. We hope that the residents will learn to 
enjoy some unfamiliar foods. As with preparing 
foods for children a combination of the familiar 
with the nutritional but less familiar will be the 
goal. There will, however, be less emphasis on 
learning to like new foods than there would be with 
children. We have three rotating weekly menus 
for each of the four seasons. Changes are made 
according to availability of foods. 

Therapeutic diets are served according to the 
doctor’s orders, and it is expected that there will 
be a considerable number of these. Placing persons 
on therapeutic diets together in the dining room 
seems to be common practice. 

A home economist will supervise the dietary and 
housekeeping departments. Since waitresses are 
needed for each meal (and there is a span of 
from 7 to 8 hours between the time when tables 
are set for breakfast and cleared after the noon 
meal and set for supper), the regular waitress staff 
covers the breakfast and noon meal. Supper is 
served by personnel having a combination job 
of waiting on table and acting as aides on the 
bedroom floors. 

The residents are encouraged to participate in 
“real jobs” according to their individual abilities 
(such as making their beds and tidying up their 
rooms) so that they feel useful and therefore more 
content. Voluntary work is available in the library 
and as guides or receptionists. 

The planning for the Neponsit Home was ab- 
sorbed by the director and his assistant and the 
home economist of the Bureau of Institutional 
Administration. This has been a major addition to 
the on-going responsibility for the administration 
of the Bureau’s three existing adult institutions for 
homeless men. As long as our effort is accomplished 
—to provide a pleasant setting for older people 
where they will remain interested and active—we 
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will consider this effort worth while. There is satis- 
faction in being associated with the planning of 
the first home for older people under public aus- 
pices in the City of New York. 


Delaware Holds 


Consumer Forum 


Janet REED 
Extension Clothing Specialist 
Delaware Extension Service 


Reaching new audiences, meeting family needs 
in our rapidly changing society, reaching more 
urban families! These are problems being faced 
by the Home Economics Extension staff throughout 
the country. As the staff in Delaware mulled over 
these problems, as they listened to homemaker com- 
ments about products and services, the idea for a 
Consumer Forum was born. 

Comments such as “This purchase didn’t live up 
to the advertising claims. What can I do about it?” 
“The clerk told me no one else had ever complained 
about that product.” “Why do we have to have 
packaged fruits and vegetables?” made the staff 
aware that the consumer is speaking. But is her 
voice being heard? Is she speaking with more emo- 
tion than knowledge? And what responsibility do 
home economists have to help bring about better 
understanding and co-operation between the con- 
sumer and the manufacturers and retailers who 
serve her. 

On April 11, Delaware's First Consumer Forum 
was held in the Gold Ballroom of the Hotel DuPont 
in Wilmington with 250 people in attendance. A 
grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation made 
the luncheon meeting possible. 

The primary objective of the Consumer Forum 
was to help consumers become more aware of the 
ways in which they influence the products and 
services of retailers and manufacturers and to help 
them recognize and accept the responsibilities that 
go with this influence. 

The program was developed as a symposium 
where speakers for the consumer, manufacturer, 
converter, and retailer indicated some of their 
responsibilities in today’s market and suggested 
ways these groups can work together for mutual 
benefit. 

Speaking for the consumer was Mrs. Charlotte 
Montgomery, contributing editor for Good House- 
keeping magazine, and author of the column 
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“Speaker for the House.” H. F. Johnson, manager 
of the J. C. Penney store in Wilmington, repre- 
sented retailers; and C. R. Asher of James Lees & 
Sons Carpet Company spoke for converters. Charles 
Rutledge of E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company 
gave the manufacturers viewpoint. Mrs. Alice 
King, state home demonstration leader, presided for 
the program. An opportunity was provided for 
questions from the audience. 

Representatives of most of the organizations in 
the Wilmington area were invited. These included 
Federated Women’s Clubs, Garden Clubs, Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, AAUW, Farm 
Bureau, Grange, YWCA, Girls Club, VFW. Civic 
and service clubs such as Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Pilot, Quota, Zonta, and Soroptomist, church groups, 
home demonstration clubs, hospital boards, com- 
munity center clubs, University of Delaware stu- 
dent groups, League of Women Voters, community 
associations, Sales Executive Club, and the Dela- 
ware Home Economics Association were also in- 
vited. In addition, representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, AFL-CIO, newspapers, radio stations, 
Retail Merchants Association, advertising agencies, 
Delaware manufacturing concerns, and Extension 
Services of neighboring states were issued invita- 
tions. 

Before the meeting, a questionnaire asked par- 
ticipants to report some of their experiences in. 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with recent pur- 
chases. The purpose was to start participants think- 
ing along the line of consumer responsibility as 
well as help the planning committee interpret inter- 
ests and needs for this and for future programs. 

Evaluation cards received following Delaware's 
first Consumer Forum indicated that participants 
were enthusiastic about the idea and thought there 
was need for such a program. Some typical com- 
ments reflect their thinking: 


I hope this conference can be a continuing affair because 
there are so many problems to be probed in this field which 
is so vital to all of us. 

Those attending felt they were helped very much in 
becoming aware of ways in which they can get better 
products and better service. 

The Consumer Forum made me appreciate the importance 
of the consumer as I never have before. After this I'll 
be a bit more effective in at least trying to get what I want. 


Delaware’s Home Economics Extension staff, 
under the chairmanship of Patricia Middleton, 
home management specialist, worked for more than 
a year on purposes, program, and plans for the 
Forum. Plans are already under way for the Second 
Consumer Forum. Interest in such subjects as 
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advertising, packaging, consumer credit, and prod- 
uct cost suggests that some of these will be explored 
in future Consumer Forums. 


Wash-and-Wear Dresses— 


A Pilot Study 


BARBARA J]. WATERS 


Miss Waters, recently an instructor of textiles 
and clothing at Northern Illinois University in 
DeKalb, conducted this study as part of the work 
for her master of science degree at the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University under the direction of Evelyn E. Stout. 
A more detailed report of the study is available 
on request to Dr. Stout. 


This was a pilot study for a wash-and-wear fabric 
and garment series being carried on through the 
Cornell University Experiment Station. As the 
result of a preliminary survey, little girls’ dresses 
were chosen for testing; they were studied in the 
laboratory but not worn. 

The purposes of this study were: to determine 
the effectiveness of two methods of evaluating ap- 
pearance on a limited number of wash-and-wear 
fabrics and the dresses made from them; to try 
to relate laboratory data to fabric appearance; and 
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to compare the effect of two drying methods on the 
fabric and the dress appearance. 

Criteria for the selection of the dresses: All were 
to be of the same plain pastel color, to have waist- 
line seams, added collars, a normal armscye seam 
line, and some decorative trimming detail. 

Nine dresses, three each in three styles and price 
levels, were purchased. Dress A ($2.98) and Dress 
C ($10.98) were percale, Dress B ($4.98) was 
broadcloth. Photographs in series 1 show the new 
dresses; those in series 2, the dresses after the 
twentieth washing. 

One dress of each style was kept as a control 
and was used with the laundered garments through- 
out the study for fabric and garment appearance 
rating and ranking. The other six dresses were 
machine washed together for a total of 20 times. 
One dress of each type was always dried and fluffed 
in a tumble dryer; the other dress of each type was 
always dried on a hanger. 

The appearance of the fabrics was rated and the 
dresses were ranked by a panel of five judges after 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, and 20 washings. Fabrics were 
rated by comparison with 3-dimensional plastic 
standards, and dresses were ranked by two methods: 
(1) ranking of the three dresses of the same style 
and price by paired comparisons, and (2) ranking 
of all nine dresses in order from best to worst 
appearing. 

The methods used for evaluating appearance of 
the fabrics and dresses were found to be satis- 


Series 1. The new dresses 
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Series 2. The dresses after the twentieth laundering 
period. Dresses A-1, B-1, and C-1 were dryer dried; 
dresses A-2, B-2, and C-2 were hanger dried. 


factory and reliable. The use of the control dresses 
in all evaluations of appearance was especially 
satisfactory in that their inclusion not only gave a 
good basis for comparison but also established the 
consistency of the judges’ evaluations from one 
wash interval to another. The dryer-dried fabrics 
always rated higher than did the fabrics of the 
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counterpart hanger-dried dresses. In ranking the 
appearance of the three dresses of a style, the 
control dress always ranked highest, the dryer- 
dried dress next, and the hanger-dried dress last. 
Judges were able to place the nine dresses in rank 
order of appearance although they were different 
in style. The effect of dress design was apparent 
although the study had been designed to minimize 
style difference. 

The rank order of the dresses conformed to price 
but may have been due primarily to design detail. 
The slight puckering of the seams tended to make 
the row of pin tucks on one style more visible, while 
it caused some rippling of the front closing of 
other dresses. Gathered skirts maintained a better 
appearance than did pleated skirts. Rank order was 
considered a good method for comparing dresses 
of different styles. 

High crease-recovery values corresponded to high 
appearance ratings, and lower values to lower 
ratings. Breaking strength of dryer-dried fabrics 
tended to be lower than that for hanger-dried 
fabrics. Tear strength met minimum suggested 
standards. 


A Good Idea 


Is a Joy Forever 


Mary ELtis 
Chicago Group, Home Economists in Business 


Chicago home economists, with the good idea of 
traveling “Around the World in Eight Dinners,” 
have dined in Greece, France, Italy, Sweden with- 
out ever leaving the city. Their gourmet adventures 
have been recorded in the women’s pages of Chi- 
cago’s American by Mary Martensen (Dorothy 
Thompson ), who described her home economist as- 
sociates as “never too old or too smart to learn.” 

Never is there a group so young, so eager to 
learn as children in the elementary grades. When 
teachers open up the world of food to them, the 
children love to explore the food customs of other 
lands. What children in other lands do, what they 
eat, is fascinating to them. 

At the secondary level, even before junior high 
school, there is a breaking away from the good 
food habits learned earlier. Teeners often come 
to school without adequate breakfasts. Their snacks 
may be poorly chosen. This question comes up: 
What can the home economics teacher and the 
health educator do about these problems? 
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Why not use built-in interests of young adults? 
In secondary school, they are interested in food 
and nutrition, especially when it is personalized 
to their needs. A ninth-grade girl would like to 
have a clearer skin; her sophomore brother wants 
to make the football team. Both like food as a 
social catalyst. Learning to know food in our own 
and other lands, how it tops off social occasions 
the world over, offers opportunities for adjustment 
and growth, for fun and happiness. 

A unit on food and nutrition which embraces 
the good idea of exploring foods around the world 
is a strong school-pupil-home link. Many homes 
have residents from other parts of the world who 
would welcome an opportunity to contribute their 
first-hand knowledge. Bringing community mem- 
bers closer together through the school activities, 
tracing the way foods of other lands have their 
American counterparts, searching for the why of 
food habits in economics, sociology, and agriculture, 
offer hosts of good ideas. 

Such an approach cannot be detailed in this 
short article. But these experiences of Chicago 
home economists in business reveal ways to relate 
foreign foods to the curriculum: 


1. Art 

The Corot showing at Chicago's Art Institute 
was a triumph of timing for the home economists. 
A dinner of French foods, followed by an explana- 
tory talk—via slides of paintings from the Corot 
collection—and a tour of the galleries offered an 
exploration in 3D which never may be repeated. 

The Art Institute setting pointed up cooking as 
an art. The French consider it so and a measure 
of one’s culture. They approach eating as they 
would a painting or music. Many parts contribute 
to the harmonious whole. 


2. History 

a. The Vikings well may have been the originators 
of the potluck supper. Traveling long distances, 
the adventurers often brought game they had killed 
on the way to add to the supply of their hosts. 
Their meals were hearty and often gargantuan. 

Certain it is that the Swedes are long-time artists 
at assembling potluck meals, for the original smor- 
gasbords were exactly that . . . potluck. Though 
they may not be classified this way today is further 
evidence of their cultural evolution—evolution from 
bread and butter (the original meaning of the 
word) to a first course designed primarily to stimu- 
late the appetite. 

b. The Olympic games were under way when 
the home economists chose to explore Greek foods. 
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An agricultural country, the rocky hillsides of 
Greece produce olives, nuts, and lemons. The 
last supplies flavoring for many foods from their 
famous chicken soup to delectable pastries. The 
same rocky soil produces feed for their sheep and 
goats, the meats found most frequently on Grecian 
tables. Goat milk goes into the famous feta cheese, 
soft and creamy, with a mild, distinctive flavor. 
Fish keeps company with vegetables . . . tomatoes, 
squash, greens, green peppers, and eggplant. 


3. Geography and Intergroup Relations 


Dishes from everywhere have contributed to the 
colorful mosaic of American cookery. Getting 
acquainted with national dishes of other lands is 
a great step to understanding and appreciating 
their people. 

Pasta, without which no Italian dinner is com- 
plete, has become a format for menus. Some well- 
known examples which we in this country love as 
well . . . or nearly . . . as do our Italian brothers 
across the sea: 

Ravioli—pasta pillows stuffed with meat and 

tomato sauce. 

Mostaccioli a la Cacctttora—large macaroni cuts 
dressed with a light sauce made with 
chicken, mushrooms, tomatoes, herbs, 
and wine. 

Cannelloni al Forno—big squares of noodle dough 
filled with meat, cheese, and herbs, rolled 
and baked with meat sauce and mozza- 
rella cheese. 

Antipasto of Italy corresponds to the hors d’oeuvre 
of France and serves the same purpose, to wit: to 
whet the appetite and intrigue the eyes. 

The vines that supply grapes for the native wines 
of Greece also produce the leaves which Greeks 
use so extensively in cooking. These form the outer 
shell for dolmades, first cousin to stuffed cabbage 
leaves. 

These four round-the-world dinners with recipes 
and historical background are part of source mate- 
rials available for a unit in foods and nutrition. 
Teachers who are interested in having the complete 
series of eight dinner adventures may write to the 
author * for them. It will be stimulating to learn 
how you use a good idea—like widening the world 
of foods for young adults—to become a joy that will 
last them forever. 


‘ 
1 Mary Ellis, Nutrition Education Coordinator, Consumer 
Service Department, American Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Three Colleges Co-operate 
in Action 


Fiora Davis and GLapys Cooper 
Clark College 

and Mattie WAYMER 

Morris Brown College 


All three authors are chairmen of the home eco- 
nomics departments of colleges in Atlanta, Georgia. 


As a result of three years of diligent study and 
effort, Clark, Morris Brown, and Spelman Colleges 
in Atlanta have inaugurated a new approach in the 
development of a curriculum in home economics 
education and are engaged in a unique co-operative 
program of teacher training. The Atlanta University 
Center, of which they are a part, is composed of 
four undergraduate colleges, Clark, Morris Brown, 
Spelman, and Morehouse; one graduate and one 
professional college, Atlanta University and The 
Interdenominational Theological Center. Clark, 
Morris Brown, and Spelman, liberal arts colleges, 
are the institutions that offer home economics. 

In the past, each of these three colleges had pro- 
grams for training qualified home economics teach- 
ers, but subsequent changes in requirements for 
vocational teacher training made it difficult for any 
single college to meet the qualifications. For several 
years, no endeavors in vocational teacher training 
were made. Then, it became apparent that, through 
joint co-operative effort, our small colleges could 
afford diversified programs of high quality. 

As might be expected, the development of a 
joint program to be conducted co-operatively by 
faculty from three different institutions required 
careful organization and detailed planning. Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of 1956, the chairmen of the 
three home economics departments began explora- 
tory discussions relative to such a program. Each 
phase was given careful consideration by the home 
economics faculties, faculty members from other 
departments, the deans of the colleges, and special 
consultants. Inez Wallace, the state supervisor of 
homemaking education, assisted with each step. 

The discussions and evaluations included (1) 
philosophy and objectives, (2) curriculum, (3) stu- 
dents, (4) staff, and (5) facilities. As formulated, 
the underlying objectives were (1) to train teachers 
with the necessary competencies and vision to meet 
the needs of the future, (2) to establish a frame- 
work for a challenging professional interrelation- 
ship in which the students and teachers from not 
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one but three institutions work together to increase 
the depth and breadth of educational experiences, 
and (3) to stimulate the students to develop values 
and attitudes consistent with democratic family life, 
acceptance of community responsibility, and in- 
creased international understanding. 

A further challenge in planning was to meet the 
requirements for professional certification within 
the specific curriculums of the three separate in- 
stitutions. Each home economics department re- 
tained a curriculum which has distinctive features 
relating to the different liberal arts requirements. 
Teacher training, however, is only one segment 
of the total home economics curricula. All three 
colleges offer and administer their own major in 
general home economics and at one, Clark, a major 
in foods and nutrition is approved by the American 
Dietetic Association for pre-dietetic training. 

To make the most of the resources available and 
to avoid duplication of space and equipment, the 
responsibility for the following areas is assumed 
by the participating colleges: home economics edu- 
cation, Morris Brown; child development, Spelman; 
family relationships, Clark; and home management, 
Clark and Spelman. Students may, with approval of 
their advisers, enroll at any Center college for a 
given course. Currently, the personnel includes 
eight full-time home economics faculty members 
plus the director and staff of the nursery school. 
With regard to financing, it should be noted that, 
as originated, the program would not be reimbursed 
from federal vocational education funds. Student 
teaching fees and contributions from each institu- 
tion provide the necessary funds. 

In May 1957, one year after the initial discus- 
sions, the Georgia Department of Education gave 
formal approval to the Cooperative Teacher Train- 
ing Program. Sophomore students who entered it 
in the fall of 1957 completed their work in June 
1960, earning the Bachelor of Science degree at 
their respective college and qualifying for profes- 
sional certification. 

Another important developmental stage of the 
program involved providing high-quality directed 
teaching experience. To this end, in 1958-59, five 
apprentice teaching centers were selected with the 
help of Mary Free, assistant state supervisor. Train- 
ing for supervising teachers was given at a 1959 
summer workshop and an internship the next year, 
both at Atlanta University. Yearly in-service meet- 
ings give continuing leadership. 

The opportunities and benefits evolving from 
such a co-operative program are increasing. Our 
home economics departments can competently pro- 
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mote a more provocative over-all program through 
joint participation in special activities which reveal 
undiscovered talents and abilities. Clark, Morris 
Brown, and Spelman Colleges can use more effec- 
tively consultants and demonstrators, extend the 
scope of their community services, and promote 
projects which stimulate greater interest in home 
economics. These activities contribute to the pro- 
fessional and social growth of the students. One 
outstanding joint accomplishment was serving as 
hosts for the National Convention of the New 
Homemakers of America in June 1959. 

The many personal contacts between teachers 
and students enhance the spirit of co-operation and 
participation among all and provide increased op- 
portunities to share knowledge of home economics, 
related literature, and research at a professional 
level. We believe that these combined efforts foster 
stronger lines of communication with other dis- 
ciplines in the University Center. Greater consider- 
ation can now be given to the contributions which 
home economics can make to the general education 
program in our colleges. Furthermore, better com- 
munication, in turn, means improved interpretation 
of the objectives of home economics. As we accept 
and meet the challenges which come from others, 
we hope to obtain greater respect and to stimulate 
more interest in home economics. The Cooperative 
Teacher Training Program in Home Economics was 
developed after careful evaluation and reflects a 
deep concern for providing quality home economics 
training. The implications of our unique action 
have been felt in the total home economics program, 
reaffirming the wisdom of co-operation as the key 
to our successful new directions. 


What Next? 


DeLoris MANGELS JENSEN 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mrs. Jensen has both BS and MS degrees from 
South Dakota State College and has taught home- 
making at Britton and Madison, South Dakota. 


I am a home economist. I am also a full-time 
homemaker—that goal we visualized through rose- 
tinted glasses in college days as “the ultimate.” 
In other words, I have arrived. 

Frankly, I hadn't realized it. This morning as I 
was sitting sipping a second cup of coffee, taking 
full advantage of the brief interlude of solitude be- 
tween my husband’s departure and my daughter’s 
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awakening, it suddenly dawned on me—I had 
arrived! 

It started almost three years ago when we were 
married on what was described as the hottest, most 
humid August day ever. We splurged on a Niagara 
honeymoon before settling down to school—I to 
teach, my husband to commute 40 miles to con- 
tinue his college studies. 

Like many brides before me, I relished the chal- 
lenge of a dual role as career girl and homemaker. 
Schedules evolved and work was completed with 
amazing speed and dexterity. We worked, and 
played, hard. 

Prom time arrived at my school, then graduation, 
and my job was finished. We packed our belong- 
ings into a borrowed truck and moved into the 
married student quarters at. the college. The 
humble barracks proved a delightful challenge for 
the home decorator instinct. 

Summer activities of golf and picnics soon gave 
way to fall’s homecoming festivities, football games, 
and concerts to break long periods of lectures and 
study. 

The last quarter was a breathless time: final ex- 
aminations, graduation, job interviews, apartment 
hunting, and a daughter's arrival! Just days later 
we arrived in the city. After several months of 
apartment living we found our dream bungalow. 

Together we wielded broom, scrub pail, paint 
brush, and wallpaper implements. 

Then began a whirl of social activity. Relatives 
from far and near stopped by to see our “first 
house.” Friends—old, college, apartment, and work 
—dropped in for visits short and long. 

With the turning of the leaves to red and gold, 
my husband resumed his night studies. Work, 
church, and community activities also did their 
share toward making the evening at home with the 
family too rare a thing, but time passed so quickly 
that we barely noticed. 

Spring arrived and posed even greater problems: 
Which were the perennials and which the weeds? 
What is the best way to kill dandelions? When 
should the lawn be fertilized? Where should the 
petunias, asters, and tomatoes be planted? 

Summer blossomed out in a colorful array of 
flowers exceeding our fondest expectations. The 
lawn flourished, the tomatoes ripened, and I got a 
lovely tan as I weeded and weeded. 

Yes, I have arrived. I have reached the “ulti- 
mate” goal of a college girl’s dream. The big 
decision now is, what next? The dishes, the base- 
ment, the yard, mending . or another cup of 
coffee? 





COLLEGE CLUBS 


Picture of Progress 


Fed 
- 


Sue Pressly 


As a part of the program of the Tennessee Home Economics Association's 
annual meeting, different sectional groups were asked to demonstrate “The Best 
of Tennessee” as representative of their division. The College Clubs Section of 
THEA presented in skit form the results of a survey conducted on what influ- 
enced college freshmen to choose home economics as a major. The survey was 
set up, tabulated, and results interpreted in the skit by Sue Pressly, state presi- 
dent. Other state officers helped her present the skit, and their names appear as 


they participated. 
illustrated by a large jig-saw puzzle. 


What It Is: Sytvia Wittiams, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro. 

Are you wondering what it is we're planning to 
picture? Perhaps I can explain. You see, last fall 
the College Clubs Section of THEA conducted a 
survey to determine what influenced college fresh- 
man home economics majors to enter the field of 
home economics. From eight colleges and a total 
of 398 questionnaires, here are the results. 

We realize that this survey is not truly “research” 
because there are many variables; however, we be- 
lieve that it will give you some idea of why young 
women select home economics as their major in 
college. Also the survey pointed out the tremendous 
influence that all home economists have on the 
growth of home economics in our state. Yes, we 
found that you—our state home economists—were 
putting together the Picture of Progress. 


What We Found: Janice Parrick, Treasurer, Freed- 

Hardeman College, Henderson. 

On the basis of our survey we found that enroll- 
ment of college freshmen in home economics had 
increased 36 per cent from the fall of 1959 to the 
fall of 1960 in the eight responding colleges. Second, 
we found that all the colleges responding to the 
questionnaire were carrying out some type of re- 
cruitment ideas. These included career or high 


The original skit was entitled Puzzle of Progress and was 


school days, letters to prospective students, printed 
brochures, high school visitation, and personal 
contacts by students. 

On this survey, the girls were asked to rate the 
greatest influence on their decision to major in 
home economics as number one; the next influence, 
number two, and so forth. We used only the first 
three choices in computing our results and arriving 
at conclusions. 


Relatives 


We found that mothers and fathers were im- 
portant influences. They made up 28 per cent of 
the first choices. Mothers had three times the influ- 
ence of fathers; but parents had eight times more 
influence than other relatives. Seventy-five per cent 
of the girls ranked relatives as one of the first three 
influences. 


Individual Interest—Joyce Cannon, First Vice- 
President from Memphis State University. 
Individual interest motivated by reading about 

opportunities in home economics or special inter- 

est in a particular phase of home economics—such 
as dietetics or retailing—were considered the great- 
est influences by 32.3 per cent of the girls surveyed. 

A total of 82 per cent of the girls indicated either 

reading or special interest in their first three 

choices. 
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a’ nent 
t ancce pave 


36x INCREASE 
ECONSMICS 


Experiences—MarLENE Wricut, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent from the University of Chattanooga. 


Experiences in FHA, 4-H Clubs, or the direct 

influence of the home economics teacher or home 
demonstration agent rated the number one influ- 
ence for 24 per cent of the girls. But note this: 
combining the first three influences, we found that 
90 per cent of the girls indicated that 4-H Clubs, 
FHA, or direct influence of home economics teacher 
or home demonstration agent affected their de- 
cisions. 
Miscellaneous Influences accounted for only 13 
per cent of the first choices. In this category we 
put friends majoring in home economics, friends 
not majoring in home economics, scholarship grants, 
recruitment programs, boy friends, and other influ- 
ences. Of these influences, boy friends had about 
five times as much influence as a friend not major- 
ing in home economics, but only half as much 
influence as friends who were majoring in home 
economics. However, only 1.5 per cent of the girls 
said that their boy friends had the greatest influ- 
ence in their choosing home economics as a major 
in college. Perhaps men don’t have as much influ- 
ence as they think they have! 
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Tennessee club members display poster 
showing the different factors in the puzzle, 
which were pinned on the map of Ten- 
nessee as state officers talked about them. 
The art work was done by two University 
of Tennessee freshmen. Left to right: Sue 
Pressly, state president, University of Ten- 
nessee; Mary Jo Moore, who was elected 
Miss Tennessee Home Economics from 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville; Char- 
lene Bentley, newly elected president from 
Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro. 


What Does This Picture of Progress Mean to 
You? Myrna Castieperc, Secretary, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville. 


This picture of progress means that you—whoever 
you are as a home economist—are influencing 
young women to specialize in home economics in 
college. If you write for a newspaper or magazine 
or in any way help make known the opportunities 
in home economics, remember that about one-third 
of the freshmen this year said that special interest 
had the greatest influence on their decision. As 
home economics teachers and home agents, you 
are doing a marvelous job of inspiring young 
women of today. The challenge to those who are 
parents or work with adults is that one-third of 
the students indicated that relatives had the great- 
est influence in their choosing to be home eco- 
nomics majors. 

We, as college students, believe that home eco- 
nomics is the best field we can choose in which to 
prepare for careers as homemakers and professional 
home economists. We believe that home economics 
is best in Tennessee. We believe that only by 
our combined best efforts will we continue to piece 
together the Picture of Progress. 


Does Your Club Have an Official Handbook? 


The Handbook of the College Clubs Section of AHEA tells what college clubs 
are; their relationship to AHEA and to the state home economics association; 
and includes suggested constitution, ceremonies, reference material, and guides 
for club advisers. Copies are available from AHEA for 50 cents each. 





AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


A TALE OF SIX FORTHCOMING PR & C PAGES 
IN THE JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Once there was a home economist who wanted to tell 
the people she worked with some interesting new facts about 


home economics. 


She wanted to tell 
the top boss 
the personnel director 
the information man 


the department head 


In fact, she wanted all her co-workers to know more 


about her field. 
WHY? 


Because it was clear to her that some of their ideas 
about home economics were out of date, fragmentary, distorted. 
She wanted them to have a better understanding of what she and 


her profession represented. 
She tried to think of a good approach. 


All of these people were terribly busy. How could she 
give them some bright, interesting information in an easy, 


informal way? 


Here was her problem (see next page): 
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She needed something to send around to her co-workers 
Perhaps with a short, personal memo 
Something with artwork, humor 
Maybe a series, giving 


one-idea-at-a-time 


Where could she get it? 


WHERE? 
WHERE? 


WHERE? 


ANSWER: 


The AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


announces a series of six monthly 
“HOME ECONOMICS TODAY” PR & C pages 


designed to be cut or torn from the JouRNAL 


and ‘circulated to co-workers, friends, others 


Each will dramatize one “image-building” facet of home economics 


today through artwork, facts, quotes, figures. 


WATCH FOR THE FIRST OF THE SERIES IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 





NEWS of 


Reporting 


BonniE P. SMITH 
ARS Information Service 


Frozen vegetables have been under study by 
food specialists and chemists to determine the 
quality of these foods when they reach consumers. 

Six popular frozen vegetables—cut green beans, 
Lima beans, Brussels sprouts, broccoli spears, 
green peas, and leaf spinach—from retail stores were 
used in laboratory and taste panel tests. 

The average quality of these vegetables when 
bought at retail in all four seasons was almost 
as high as those bought from a processor. 

Taken individually, however, the vegetables 
varied considerably in quality, depending on the 
brand, the season of the year, and particularly 
on the kind of vegetable. 

Frozen spinach and green beans, least uniform 
in ascorbic acid content, lost the most ascorbic 
acid in cooking. There were wide ranges in flavor 
scores, particularly for spinach and Lima beans. 

Uncooked frozen spinach and peas retained their 
color best; broccoli, green beans, Lima beans, and 
Brussels sprouts followed in that order. 

Another result of the vegetable studies is a 
new way to preserve the green color. This method 
has no apparent adverse effects on ascorbic acid or 
flavor, which often result from using sodium bicar- 
bonate in cooking. 

A buffer solution is added to the cooking water 
to decrease acidity enough to interfere with the 
conversion of chlorophyll to the yellowish-brown 
pheophytin. By holding the pH (degree of acidity ) 
at 6.8 to 7.0, the buffer prevents the water from 
becoming so acid or alkaline that it affects color, 
favor, or vitamin content. The method has not yet 
been adapted for home use. These studies are re- 
ported in Food Technology for May and July 1961 


A nuclear attack would make it necessary for 
many individuals and families to rely on their 
own food and water reserves for up to two weeks. 
People are urged to prepare an emergency food 
stockpile, and they're given suggestions on how to 
plan it in a new bulletin including material from 
the Institute of Home Economics. 

The bulletin tells how much canned and other 
tightly sealed food to store per person to provide 


a reasonably balanced diet for two weeks. It gives 
sample menu plans, tells how to store and how 
often to replace food stockpiles, and lists equip- 
ment needed for emergency cooking. 

Details are given on sources of safe and clean 
water in the home and on how to purify and store 
water. Single copies of “Family Food Stockpile 
for Survival,” (HG-77) are free from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Vitamin B,. content of foods from animal 
sources has been studied extensively by the human 
nutrition research division. Methods of laboratory 
analysis and results have recently been reported 

Liver, kidneys, liverwurst, clams, and oysters, 
are among the foods highest in this essential nu- 
trient. Each has over 10 micrograms (1/1000 of a 
gram) of vitamin B,, per 100 grams of edible food 
Lamb and beef liver both contain over 100 micro- 
grams in 100 grams. Muscle meats, eggs, and sea- 
food range from 1 to 10 micrograms of vitamin B,. 
per 100 grams of edible food. 

Fluid pasteurized milk contains less than | 
microgram per 100 grams of milk. On a dry 
weight basis it has ? as much vitamin B,, as beef, 
lamb, or veal, and twice as much as pork. 

A normal diet probably furnishes from 8 to 15 
micrograms of this vitamin a day, according to the 
1959 Yearbook of Agriculture Food. Human re 
quirements for vitamin B,,. are not known. 

Single copies of “Vitamin B,.” (HERR 13) are 
free from the Agricultural Research Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C 


The Food Stamp Plan, operating on a trial basis 
in eight areas of chronic unemployment, is being 
studied by household economists and other re- 
search workers in the USDA to determine its effect 
on food consumption and nutritional quality of 
diets of needy families. 

The researchers are making household surveys 
in Detroit, Michigan, an industrial center; and in 
urban and rural sections of Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, an agricultural and mining area. The 
first part of the survey was made in mid-April and 
early May before the food stamp plan tryouts 
Follow-up surveys are now being made to measur 
any changes brought about by the stamp plan. 

Under this plan, needy families are required to 
buy stamps in amounts about equal to their cur- 
rent expenses for food. They are given enough 
additional stamps free to buy a more adequate 
diet of domestic foods at local stores. 





AHEA Fellowships for 1962-63 


Announcement and descriptions of the four grad- 
uate fellowships administered by the AHEA for 
the academic year 1962-63 appear on pages 722 
and 723. 

Effie I. Raitt Fellowship 
Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fellow- 

eT ee OT 2,000 
Omicron Nu Research Fellowship 
Prentice-Hall Fellowship 

All recipients must be members of AHEA. Can- 
didates may apply for more than one of the fellow- 
ships. Copies of the detailed announcement and 
application forms are available from the American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Applications should 
‘be submitted before February 1, and awards will 
be made not later than April 1. 


Nominations 


for the 1962 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1962 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference. Nomi- 
nees’ publications during 1961 as well as during 
the period 1956 to 1960 will be reviewed by the 
committee. Any home economist in the United 
States or Canada is eligible for the award. Prefer- 
ence, however, is given to AHEA members. 

Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
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Economics Association. Each nomination must be 
accompanied by substantiating letters and by a list 
of the candidate’s publications during the current 
and five previous years. Biographical information 
in a form similar to that used in Who’s Who should 
also be included. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1962. Forms will be supplied 
by the chairman for recording publications. 

The award will be presented at the 1962 annual 
meeting. Nominations may be sent to the committee 
chairman, Mrs. Margaret M. Hard, White Hall; 
Washington State University, Pullman. 


Anita DeVivo 
Joins AHEA Staff 


Anita DeVivo joined the AHEA headquarters 
staff on September 5 as publications associate. She 
succeeds Anita Reichert, who resigned in June to 
accept a position with the Public Health Service 
in Washington. 

Miss DeVivo is a graduate of Youngstown 
(Ohio) University and has a master’s degree from 
Brandeis University in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
She came to the Association from the National 
Parks Magazine. At AHEA, she will edit the Col- 
lege Clubs pages and give other assistance with 
the JouRNAL, work on the miscellaneous publica- 
tions of the Association, and carry out other edi- 
torial duties. 


Teachers of Textiles and Clothing 
to Meet at Kansas State University 
The seventeenth Central Regional Conference of 


College Teachers of Textiles and Clothing will be 
held at Kansas State University, Manhattan, Oc- 


tober 18 to 21. The theme will be “Near Vision 
with a Far View.” Reservations should be made 
with the program chairman, Mrs. Alyce D. Vanek, 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


Homemaker of Tomorrow 
Sought by Betty Crocker 


General Mills, Inc. has announced the Betty 
Crocker Search for the American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow. Any public, private, or parochial high 
school may participate. Any senior girl being 
graduated from high school in 1962 is eligible. For 
further information, write to Betty Crocker, General 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Peace Corps 
Selects Home Economists 


Five young home economists are among the 450 
volunteers now being trained at universities 
throughout the United States for action in the na- 
tion’s Peace Corps. 

After rigorous training, the volunteers, who were 
selected from a total of some 12,000 applicants, will 
be scattered across the globe for work on such 
projects as community development and agricultural 
rehabilitation in underdeveloped countries. 

The home economists, who are slated to go to 
Chile and the island of St. Lucia in The West 
Indies Federation, are: 

e Judith Ann Grant, 25, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, a 1958 home economics graduate of Iowa 
State University. Since 1958, Miss Grant has been 
working as research home economist for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


® Ramona C. Marotz, 21, of Ashton, Ohio, a 1961 
graduate of the University of Idaho, where she was 
voted outstanding graduating senior in home eco- 
nomics. Miss Marotz speaks fluent Spanish. 

e Evadna K. Smith, 22, of Lansing, Michigan, a 
1960 graduate in home economics from Michigan 
State University, where she ranked in the top 15 
in a class of 1800. Since graduation, Miss Smith has 
served as home economics adviser to women’s 
groups and 4-H clubs. 

@ Mary Ellen Craig, 22, of Beech Grove, Indiana, 
a 1961 home economics graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

e Gloria F. Houston, 25, of Saratoga, California, 
a graduate of George Pepperdine College in Los 
Angeles. Miss Houston has done graduate work 
in home economics at San Francisco and San Jose 
State Colleges and has taught homemaking in the 
San Leandre junior high school and the Big Bear 
High School, both in California. 


The first four started training July 20 at Notre 
Dame in preparation for rural education and com- 
munity development work in Chile. They will 
work with the Chilean Institute of Rural Education, 
a non-sectarian, private organization widely recog- 
nized for its work among the peasants and small 
farmers of rural Chile. 

Among the tasks of the home economists in the 
Chilean Project will be teaching members of rural 
communities proper child care and food prepara- 
tion. 


COMMENT 


Rowland Scherman/Peace Corps 


Peace Corps Selects Home Economists 
In training at the University of Notre Dame, the Peace 
Corps’ first three home economists read the telegram they 
received from President Dorothy S. Lyle of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The telegram read: 
“The nation’s home economists, who have pledged en- 
thusiastic support of the Peace Corps Program, are 
proud of you for the role you are playing in the Indiana 
Peace Corps Team for Chile. My heartfelt congratula- 

tions.” 

FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: Judith Ann Grant, Ramona C. 
Marotz, and Evadna K. Smith. The picture was made 
before the arrival of the fourth home economist with 

the Chilean Project, Mary Ellen Craig. 


Miss Houston, who trained for the Peace Corps 
at Iowa State University, Ames, is slated to be a 
home economics assistant in co-operation with the 
St. Lucian supervisor of home economics. One of 
her main tasks will be teacher training in home 
economics education for the St. Lucia project which 
aims to develop agricultural resources on the island, 
encourage a newly established 4-H Club, and im- 
prove vocational and health education. This assign- 
ment is in co-operation with the Heifer Project, Inc., 
a self-help organization with the primary activity 
of distributing livestock and poultry to people in 
distressed areas. Recipients agree to give the first- 
born offspring to someone else in need. 


Meat Inspection Division 
Appoints First Home Economist 


Nancy R. Duckworth has joined the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture as the first home economist to serve on the 
staff of the meat inspection division. She will be 
primarily concerned with helping to improve and 
develop standards of composition for processed 
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meat products. Miss Duckworth, a graduate of 
Meredith College in Raleigh, North Carolina, has 
been on the staff of the School Lunch Branch of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Utensils Standard 
Undergoing Review 

New types of pans on the market are inspiring 
review of American Standard Dimensions, Toler- 
ances, and Terminology for Home Cooking and 
Baking Utensils, Z61-1-1949, sponsored by the 
American Home Economics Association. Among 
the new utensils not covered by the 1949 ASA 
standard are an octagonal pie pan, pizza pans, 
square tube cake pans, and disposable aluminum 
foil pans. Coffeemakers, which were not covered 
in the 1949 edition, are also being considered by 
the committee. Mrs. Anna F. Rush of McCall's 
Magazine, representing the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, is chairman of the committee; 
and Virginia Schroeder of Standard Brands, also 
an AHEA representative, is vice-chairman. Sub- 
committees are working on various parts of the 
standard and are expected to report at a meeting 
scheduled for mid-November. 


Family Service Association 
to Observe Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Family Service Association of America plans 
to mark its 50th Anniversary with a Biennial Con- 
ference in New York, November 12 to 15. The 
Conference will review a half-century of progress 
and forecast future trends in family life and family 
counseling. FSAA is a non-profit, non-sectarian, 
national accrediting organization for 302 local 
family and marriage counseling agencies througl- 
out the United States and Canada. The preven- 
tion of family breakdown is the main goal of FSAA 
and its member agencies, and this goal will be the 
underlying theme of the 50th Anniversary Con- 


ference. 


Pillsbury Plans 
Fourth Awards Program 


The Pillsbury Awards Program, with a top award 
of a year as associate director of the Pillsbury 
Junior Home Service Center in Minneapolis, is now 
under way. Information about the program with 
its seven awards and numerous honor citations has 
been sent to home economics departments in col- 
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leges and universities. Applications may be sub- 
mitted through November 15. For further informa- 
tion write to: The Pillsbury Awards, P.O. Box 517, 
Ansonia Station, New York 23, N. Y. 


Preservation Aids 
Pakistani Food Supply 


Dacca, East Paxistan—A food preservation pro- 
gram here has helped to increase the year-around 
food supply of the Pakistani people. Mrs. Jessie M. 
Taylor, a home economist of Clarksville, Arkansas, 
helped to make this program possible through her 
work with the U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs. Taylor completed a four-year assignment 
as a home economics and community development 
adviser with the ICA mission in Dacca and is now 
on an ICA assignment in Nepal. 

Working with Pakistani officials of five village 
agricultural and industrial development institutions 
in East Pakistan, Mrs. Taylor gave assistance in an 
intensive program to train men and women exten- 
sion workers. 

In the past year, in the village of Manda, near 
Dacca, Mrs. Taylor helped establish the first food 
preservation program. 

The program was started with a gift to the East 
Pakistan Government of 24,000 glass jars from 
CARE (Cooperative for American Remittance 
Everywhere, Incorporated). Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Taylor, husband of Mrs. Taylor and the 
CARE representative in Pakistan, made the pres- 
entation. 

Mrs. Taylor taught Pakistani homemakers how 
to preserve tomatoes and fruits by the boiling water 
processing method. Pakistani women from many 
villages attended the demonstrations and some of 
these women in turn taught others in their own 
villages to preserve their seasonal fruits and vege- 
tables for year-around use. 

When the gift supply of glass jars was all used, 
Mrs. Taylor helped to arrange for them to be 
manufactured locally. 

Mrs. Taylor, a member of the American Home 
Economics Association, is the co-author of a home 
economics textbook for secondary schools. The 
book was translated into Bengali—the national lan- 
guage of Pakistan—and has been published. 

A graduate of the Wynne (Arkansas) High 
School, Mrs. Taylor received a BS degree in home 
economics in 1934 from the University of Arkansas 
She also did graduate work at the University of 
Arkansas and Cornell University. 





Former AHEA International 
Fellowship Student in Swaziland 


Sonya Jones, writer of the following letter to the 
secretary of the AHEA’s committee on international 
scholarships and program, was the Association’s 
1959-60 Helen W. Atwater fellow at the State 
University of Towa. 
P.O. Box 245, Mbabane 
Swaziland, South Africa 
13 June, 1961 

Dear Miss Steele: 

I am fully aware that a letter to the American Home 
Economics Association is long overdue. 

On December Ist I sailed from Britain to take up an 
appointment as Research Fellow at the University of 
Natal, Durban. My field of study was to be a Nutrition 
Survey of the British Protectorate of Swaziland. 

The first few months were filled with seeing experts, 
planning the Survey, and training my staff. Now we 
are literally “in the field.” I am living in a caravan; 
my Swazi staff (trained nurses) are housed in a nearby 
hut and our driver in a tent. We have already surveyed 
one urban area; but this is primarily a rural country 
and so we are devoting the greater part of our time 
to three areas, the high- low- and middle-veldt. We 
conduct a dietary survey three times in each area to 
observe the influence of seasonal change. Our dietary 
survey is based on 3-days weighing of the meals in each 
home. In addition, we are examining the children for 
clinical signs of malnutrition and by questionnaire 
obtaining a picture of infant feeding customs. 

I enjoy the gentle Swazi people. Recently I tried 
my hand at crushing mealies (equivalent to American 
‘corn’) between two stones and they laughed greatly. 

Many of the people live just above subsistence level 
and there is plenty of kwashiorkor and T.B. among the 
children. I have met the Swazi King and the Queen 
Mother, who holds the important position of “Rain- 
maker.” The country is truly beautiful, green and mostly 
mountainous, and coming from Britain I love the sunny 
weather. 

Slowly I am learning to speak Zulu—a language akin 
to Swazi. When I visit the Kraals I am offered stiff 


UsIS (India) 


RyprraBaD, INnp1a—Sybil D. Bates, a home economist 
on foreign assignment, gets acquainted with two Indian 
children on a visit to their village during a two-year 
assignment as home economics adviser with the U.S 
International Cooperation Administration mission in 
India. Assisting the Indian Government home eco- 
nomics personnel, she gave demonstrations and lec- 
tures in colleges and to village women on food preser- 
vation and preparation, good health practices, home 
management, and child care. Miss Bates, whose home 
is in Denver, Colorado, has had more than 30 years 
of experience in home economics extension work in the 
United States—Colorado, Arkansas, and Hawaii. She is 
a member of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. She has a B.S. degree in home economics and an 
M.A. degree in fine and industrial arts 


porridge, sour porridge, soft porridge, and melon por 
ridge—all made with mealie meal and rather tasteless to 
my European palate. 

I look back on my year in the States on the Helen 
Atwater fellowship as a time of great happiness and 
an invaluable experience. I am convinced that I could 
not have undertaken this post without the training that 
I obtained at the State University of Iowa. I am most 
grateful to the American Home Economics Association 
for making my year in the U.S.A. possible. 

With kind regards 

Yours very sincerely 


SONYA JONES 


United Nations Day October 24 


Plan now to observe United Nations Day with an international meal. The 
U.S. Committee for the United Nations suggests that appreciation of the 
culinary heritage of other lands fosters international understanding. Menus 
and recipes for international meals are available in Favorite Recipes from the 
United Nations, which was edited by AHEA members. Copies are available 
from the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., 


for $1.50 per copy. 





AAUN Sponsors 


Human Rights Conference 


Rrra S. RosENBERG 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York 


Mrs. Rosenberg represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the Conference. 


On May 8, 1961, the American Association for 
the United Nations sponsored a Human Rights 
Conference at which the U.S. representatives to 
the Commission on Human Rights, the Social Com- 
mission, and the Commission on the Status of 
Women summarized the work of their groups. 

The U.S. representative to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, Philip M. 
Klutznick, pointed out some of the special prob- 
lems stemming currently from the tremendous in- 
crease in UN members to its present membership 
of 99. Mr. Klutznick eloquently pleaded for the 
overwhelming need to fight for human rights, so 
that people all over the world may be people and 
not things. He stressed the special role which vol- 
untary organizations can play in this struggle. 

The Human Rights Commission is considering 
a “Freedom from Prejudice” Year as a possible 
way to focus world attention on the question of 
human rights. Mrs. Marietta Tree, representative 
to this Commission, told the group that there is no 
word for prejudice in some languages. 

Mrs. Jane Dick, representative to the Social Com- 
mission, quoted from the Human Rights Charter, 
in order to give the group a frame of reference for 
the work of this Commission. She said that the 
highly industrialized countries were trying to help 
the developing countries avoid some of their own 
mistakes. Urban redevelopment programs are a 
focus of attention in this Commission. 

Mrs. Gladys Tillett spoke of the status of women 


all over the world and of the tremendous need 
for education for women and for teachers to carry 
out educational programs. The Commission on the 
Status of Women is trying to develop an interna- 
tional marriage law in which the concept of free 
consent on the part of both parties to the marriage 
and a minimum age of 15 is incorporated. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a former chairman of 
the Human Rights Commission, attended the meet- 
ing briefly and spoke of the need to establish in- 
ternational covenants in the field of human rights 
which can be agreed on and enforced. This pro- 
voked a good deal of discussion from the floor. 
There were pleas from several delegates attending 
the meeting to express to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment the opinion that its position of the last six 
or seven years of not entering into international 
covenants should be abandoned in favor of vigor- 
ous leadership. 

The meeting left me with a clear conviction that 
nongovernmental organizations, such as our own, 
have an important part to play in the promotion of 
human rights all through the world, if they are to 
meet responsibly their personal and _ professional 
obligations. 


“Is International 
Communism Winning?” 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN and Marjorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Dean Chapman and Miss Rankin represented the 
American Home Economics Association at the 
meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science which they report here. 


The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science was held 
on April 14 and 15 in Philadelphia. 

In the first session George V. Allen, former di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Service, said, 


Putting a man into orbit doesn’t mean Russia has won the 
cold war. . . . In the ultimate goals we are seeking, we are 
not doing too badly. . . . The launching of a man into space 
is proof of man’s overwhelming scientific achievement. . . . 
But unfortunately, in the sphere of international relations, 
man is still almost in a savage state. . . . [the Soviet Union 
is trying to guarantee its people peace] by following the 
Roman Empire practice of extending more power over more 
and more territory . . . Russia’s spaceman feat impels the 
United States to ask itself: “Are we winning the propa- 
ganda war?” . . . An honest answer would be that it seems 
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the Russians are winning, and we might put it this way: 
Well, rather, the Russians are sort of winning. 


Arnold J. Toynbee spoke on “Communism and 
the West in Asian Countries.” He said, 


The winner of the ideological conflict between Com- 
munism and the West will be the bloc that best satisfies 
material needs of the world’s underdeveloped nations. 

These countries consider the battle of ideas between 
ourselves and Russia relatively unimportant. . . . They are 
interested right now in satisfying the most elementary needs, 
and they are not concerned with thought behind the wealth 
that flows into their hands 

Whichever of the two great power blocs is ultimately 
invited to contribute the lion’s share of aid to the underde- 
veloped countries will win the conflict; the other will drop 
out of the running, and history will pass it by 


At the third session Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
stressed limited war capabilities. He called for an 
increase in the nation’s capacity to fight limited 
wars. He agreed with the new Administration’s 
policy of 
balanced between tactical and 
strategic capability A nuclear deterrent force must be 
maintained until a system of disarmament, “with guaran- 
tees of control and inspection,” has been adopted by the 


deterrent strength finely 


major. powers 

The United States is the strong nation in the world. 
Her joint defense establishment maintained with the help 
of her Free World Allies is superior to that of the Soviet 
bloc 

In the fourth session, Marko Nikezic, Ambassador 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia to 
the United States, and E. M. Debrah, counselor 
of the Embassy of Ghana in the United States, 
spoke, as representatives of uncommitted countries, 
to the point of “neutralism.” Nikezic asserted that 
the main interest of the uncommitted countries is 
to take part in their own development. He pointed 
out that the struggle between the old and the new 
in the emerging nations is a different struggle from 
the struggle between the United States and Russia, 
and that these nations will join in an alliance only 
when their ruling groups feel it will help them in 
their own development. Nikezic felt that the na- 
tional interests of such countries, as well as the in- 
terest of peace, will be best served by abstaining 
from alliance with either the East or the West. 

Beginning his talk as to whether most uncommitted 
countries will remain uncommitted by quoting the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United States, 
Debrah stated that the world needs more neutrals. 
He felt that the larger the number of neutrals, the 
safer the world will be. The kind of alliance the 
“neutral” nations want is an alliance held together 
by common devotion to freedom. The emerging 
countries have great need for financial assistance 
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and see no reason why such assistance should be 
refused from Russia. Ghana, Debrah said, faces 
neither East, nor West, but forward. 

Clark M. Eichelberger, executive director of the 
American Association for the United Nations, and 
Francis O. Wilcox, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs and 
presently Dean of the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies at the Johns Hopkins University, 
addressed the delegates at the closing session, 
speaking about the United Nations. In discussing 
the role of the United Nations in the east-west dis- 
pute, Mr. Eichelberger pointed out that the UN 
has played a tremendous role in preventing con- 
flict from breaking out in many areas. He stated 
that the Soviet Union has a great and instinctive 
fear of the growth of the power of the UN. The 
UN offers the only place where the moral force of 
many nations, concentrated through parliamentary 
machinery, can be brought to bear on the world’s 
giants. Asserting his faith in the primacy of moral 
force, Eichelberger warned that we must be very 
vigilant today that the UN not be weakened. 

Wilcox had several specific suggestions for 
strengthening the United Nations, beginning with 
refusal to accept the Soviet demand to replace 
the Secretary General with a group of three ad- 
ministrators. He pointed out that the United States 
could strengthen its representation in the UN by 
moving to professionalize its own delegation, by 
improving our representation procedures, and by 
seeking more hospitable treatment in the United 
States for delegates from Asia and Africa. Concern- 
ing the fiscal operation of the UN, Wilcox empha- 
sized strongly that we must be imaginative and 
forthright in solving this problem. He ended by 
quoting Burke, “all that is needed for the triumph 
of evil in this world is that good men do nothing.” 

The tone of the sixty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, with the theme “Is International Com- 
munism Winning?” was sober but not pessimistic. 
If one were to look for special implications for 
home economics from the meeting, it becomes 
apparent that home economists must, as citizens, 
be aware of, and care about, and think about what 
is going on in the world. As home economists, we 
must be willing both at home and overseas, to 
share freely of our abundance, and at the same time 
to understand clearly and be articulate about the 


basic principles involved in our work. The real 
assistance to emerging nations is to help each of 
them to improve their living in a way which is 


best for them. 
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AMA Department 
Discusses School Health 


Nancy CARTER 
National Dairy Council 


Miss Carter represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the meeting she reports 
in the following article. 


“Pertinent Problems in School Health” was the 
theme of the Eighth National Conference on Phy- 
sicians and Schools, sponsored by the American 
Medical Association through its department of 
health education.’ Excellent papers and discus- 
sion supported the five purposes of the meeting: 
1. To evaluate progress in the health and fitness of 

youth in relation to the National Conferences 

on Physicians and Schools 

To discover effective methods of working 

together for the improvement of school health 
and physical education programs 

To explore in our present pattern of living the 
basic factors that influence the total health and 
fitness of youth 

To agree on policies for joint action by public 

health, education, and medicine that will lead 
to the development -of essential services for 
health and fitness 

To point up and emphasize the fundamental 

responsibility of each family in promoting the 

health and fitness of youth 

Health education implications as seen by Ruth 
Abernathy of the department of physical educa- 
tion, University of California at Los Angeles, are 
vitally important to all persons concerned with 
changes in health value systems, understandings, 
knowledge, and behaviors. 

The speaker listed in rank order 10 health areas 
that were expressed as needs by 501 secondary 
school students, based on a study directed by W. E. 
Schaller, as follows: understanding of mental 
health and mental illness, the importance of activity 
and rest, personal care of the body, understanding 
harmful habit-forming substances, medical advances 
for health, food needs of the body, official and 
voluntary health programs, interpretation of health, 
community health services and facilities, and struc- 
ture and function of the human body. 

College students according to a study by R. 
Pangle indicated their health interests in rank 
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order as: emotional health, heredity, family living, 
personal health, depressants and stimulants, exer- 
cise and rest, nutrition, body functions, social 
health, and home nursing. 

Some of the health problems of children have 
been materially changed by the advances in health 
science. The challenge is to find ways to motivate 
people to accept preventive measures, and at the 
same time be ready to shift to the new when better 
procedures have been discovered. 

The speaker emphasized a need for research in 
this field which would help answer some of the 
questions concerning health teaching in the 
schools. Included in her list were: 

What health concepts are essential for mature living as 
we now perceive our society? 

What are the implications of current motivational studies 
for instruction in health education? 

What factors and to what degree are such factors re- 
sponsible for the motivation of individuals to act in terms 
of their own health problems? 

How can busy teachers with dozens of children work 
more effectively with busy physicians to resolve the prob- 
lems that teachers see in educating children and young 
people toward truly healthful living? 

Robert Yoho, director of the Bureau of Health 
Education of the Indiana Board of Health, specu- 
lating on the future, stated that he believed that 
in the years ahead various factors associated with 
education in general could have a unique influence 
upon the individual as he is exposed to experiences 
designed to increase his knowledge and develop 
his health attitudes and practices. 

One of the greatest threats to effective health 
education, according to Dr. Yoho, is the temptation 
to make the health curriculum all inclusive. Some 
knowledge is relatively unimportant to the achieve- 
ment of good health. Other health facts well 
learned and comprehended are essential in aiding 
individuals to establish good practices and make 
wise decisions concerning health. 

Continuing his look to the future, Dr. Yoho said 
that if schools are to fulfill the responsibility of pre- 
paring people for a life which now extends over 
approximately 70 years the health curriculum will 
have to be reconstructed to meet this challenge. 

Another trend cited as gaining momentum was 
that of placing more stress on health services as 
educational experiences for the child and _ his 
family. Some indication of the evolution that is 
occurring is reflected in the change of terms com- 
mon to school health programs. The school phy- 
sician is referred to as the “school medical adviser” 
and the term medical examination has given way to 
“health appraisal.” 
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Politics Subject 
of Conference on Aging 


LENNAH K. Backus 
Michigan Extension Service 


Mrs. Backus represented the AHEA. 


“Politics of Age” was the theme of the University 
of Michigan’s Fourteenth Annual Conference on 
Aging, held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 19 to 21. 
The conference attempted to consider the present 
and potential roles of older people in political 
action, to understand the place of political action in 
meeting the needs of older people, and to study 
the aims and roles of organizations of older people 
and of other organizations with reference to politi- 
cal action in behalf of older people. 

Talcott Parsons, professor of sociology at Har- 
vard University, opened the conference with the 
topic “Political Aspects of Aging in Pre-Industrial 
and Industrial Cultures.” He pointed out that in 
reference to their political action, older people have 
two particular virtues: 

1. They can take the long view. 
2. They can afford to act disinterestedly (their level 
of success has already been determined ). 

Some concern was expressed that, with the grow- 
ing proportion of older people in the nation, there 
was danger that certain pressure groups might 
exploit older people in order to secure their vote. 
The prospect of developing a “Gerontocracy” was 
mentioned. On the other side, research on the 
voting behavior of older people as presented in one 
of the seminars tended to minimize this danger. 
The research suggested that older people have 
already established a very firm and fixed pattern 
of voting—that the voting behavior of an older per- 
son is very highly colored by the voting behavior 
in which he comes of age. Others felt that it is 
difficult to predict the political power of older 
people as they become better informed, better 
advised, and better able to get attention polit- 
ically. 

Considering the subject of political action in be- 
half of older people, Herman Finer, professor of 
government at the University of Chicago, discussed 
some theoretical considerations in “Government 
Services and Individual Freedom.” He observed 
that “the most desirable thing is that everyone 
should do everything for himself and have the fa- 
cilities to do it.” Since this is not possible, he 
further suggested that government services can be 
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evaluated in terms of two questions—What is the 
benefit? What is the loss of freedom? 

A panel of governmental representatives then 
discussed some of the practical considerations in 
moving ahead in programs for the aged. One of 
the panel participants cited three specific prob- 
lems: 

1. It is impossible for a new administration to do 
everything immediately. 

2. We are in a comparatively new field for social 
study and social action. 

. Who is going to get credit for it if we do it 

now? 

One of the earlier speakers referred to the “politi- 
cal facts of life” and that by and large we have 
cynically come to accept the fact that it is easier 
to get action for the older folk in even years, rather 
than odd years. 


Our 1961 Meeting of Future 
Homemakers of America 


KATHLEEN FIXSEN 
National FHA Public Relations Committee Member 
from Wabasso High School, Wabasso, Minnesota 


By Monday evening, July third, the Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel ballroom was jam-packed with us— 
us being 900 girls who were lucky enough to be 
chosen to represent our states at the 1961 Na- 
tional Meeting of Future Homemakers of America 
in St. Louis, Missouri. With us were 250 adult 
advisers. We were there to accept the challenge 
in the July 3 to 6 meeting theme, “Youth—Measure 
Your Values!” 

Many of the lucky delegates had traveled for 
days by cars, chartered buses, or by train. Others 
had whizzed half way across the continent and 
from Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico by jet 
But everyone, regardless of means of transporta 
tion, arrived sparkling with ambition to learn, gain 
friendships, and find helpful ideas to take home to 
state associations and local chapters. And every- 
one commented on what a gay, intelligent group 
these FHA’ers were. 

At the opening general session on Monday eve- 
ning, Linda Thompson, our national president from 
Albion, Nebraska, explained the four objectives 
for measuring our values, which were: 

To explore what we mean by values 
To understand where and how we get our values 
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Dr. and Mrs. Russell C, Smart, standing, of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island led the panel discussion on 
“Where and How We Get Our Values” at the 1961 
National Meeting of Future Homemakers of America. 
Panel participants, left to right, are Kay Hardesty, 
national historian, FHA, Montana; Aileen MacNeill, 
vice-president, South Dakota FHA; Kenny McMillan, 
president, Illinois Future Farmers of America; Dr. A. 
June Bricker, Executive Secretary, American Home 
Economics Association; and James H. Pearson, then 
Assistant Commissioner and Director of Vocational 
Education, Washington, D.C 


To realize how values influence our decisions 
To stimulate further thinking about our values 

We were off to a good start as our first speaker, 
Mrs. Bernice Milburn Moore, assistant to the di- 
rector of the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
Austin, Texas, answered the first question, “What 
Are Values?” Dr. Moore told FHA’ers of the values 
of the spirit, of morality, of integrity, and of our 
American way of life. She emphasized the fact that 
our values stem from our belief in God. We also 
learned from her speech that values are the ob- 
jectives each of us hold. 

Our second general 
Salute to the Stars and Stripes presented by the 
Florida and Texas delegations. Words cannot de- 
scribe the beauty of the stage when it was arrayed 
with the flags of the 50 states, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, with Old Glory in the foreground. 
Special tribute was given our newest states, Alaska 
and Hawaii. After this moving salute, no Future 
Homemaker could forget that the day was the 
Fourth of July—and the birthday .of our nation. 

Dr. and Mrs. Russell C. Smart of the depart- 


session opened with a 
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ment of child development and family relations at 
the University of Rhode Island led the panel dis- 
cussion at this session that answered our second 
question, “Where and How We Get Our Values.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Smart started by telling us what 
research shows us about instilled and _ basic 
values and described five main types of charac- 
ter. Then the panel discussed the values—appre- 
ciation of beauty, family unity and love, balance 
between conformity and individualism, balance be- 
tween present and future concerns, work and 
achievement, respect for the individual and belief 
in the dignity of man, and belief in the democratic 
way of life. Later, during the afternoon session, 
the 900 FHA delegates broke into 84 buzz groups 
to give our ideas on how we might teach the 
children in our future these seven sets of values. 

We began to realize how our values influence 
our decisions on Thursday morning as each of us 
took a values test under the supervision of Glenn 
R. Hawkes, head of the department of child de- 
velopment at Iowa State University. This was a 
six-page test dealing with home management situ- 
ations, and we had to make choices on “which we 
should like most and which least” for each situ- 
ation. While we youth delegates viewed a new 
Camp Fire Girls film, “Girls Grow Up,” and dis- 
cussed problems of teen-age girls, some advisers 
helped score the tests. And at the final session, Dr. 
Hawkes was able to give us a picture of what we 
FHA’ers as a total group are like. We value educa- 
tion and family life most—and then pleasure, effi- 
ciency, concern for others, and economy—with 
health, status, and friendship at the low end of the 
scale. Dr. Hawkes reminded us that these values 
might not be rated this way by all high school 
girls, but that he had expected us to rate educa- 
tion and family life high because we are members 
of an organization which has the improvement of 
home and family life as a major goal. 

A summarization at this last session led by 
Mildred Horton, national honorary member and 
bursar for Future Homemakers of America, empha- 
sized ways to think further about values. Miss 
Horton told the delegates that they were the privi- 
leged—they had had more opportunities than many 
young people. She reminded them that, because 
of this, they had an obligation to help others whose 
values may not be so high to reach ahead and to 
work toward achieving the values that were dis- 
cussed during the meeting. Then delegates broke 
into groups to buzz on ways to take the meeting 
home. 

The climax to a perfect meeting came when 
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lights sparkled and twinkled on the ceiling of the 
ballroom and the 1961-62 national officers were in- 
stalled. As the glow of home economics reflected 
across the room, Future Homemakers were sure 
they had measured their values. 

Now, they could recall the knowledge they had 
found in the words of: (1) Charles Naylor in his 
welcome: “There is no substitute for good home 
and family life.” (2) Dr. Moore, “Human growth 
is always becoming something nearer the idea of 
what is our reach toward the stars.” (3) Kenny 
McMillan, Illinois state president of Future 
Farmers of America, “Young people should be 
taught to stand up and argue and explain their 
thoughts and convictions.” (4) Walter Kerr, “Man 
must have an eternal truce with God.” (5) Nevada 
delegates in the Thoughts for the Day, “Courage 
and effort will carry you through.” (6) Dr. 
Hawkes, “Each person must examine his own 
values.” (7) Linda Thompson, our national presi- 
dent in her banquet address, “Think of what you 
want to be five years from now. Can you climb 
toward your goals with the values you now have?” 
(8) And in the words of Sharon Porter, our na- 
tional vice-president of recreation, who led our 
group singing, “Remember, please, be kind to 
people.” 

Now, too, FHA’ers could recall the fun: When 
everybody picked up everyone else’s accent. When 
some delegates braved no less than 12 or 14 flights 
of hotel stairs after they had waited for a long 
time at elevators after evening sessions. When 
they had opportunities to speak to the friendly 
When they ate the delicious 
meals served at the hotel. When some rode the 
elevators to the 26th floor of the Park-Plaza Hotel 
to get a view of St. Louis. When there were group 
relaxers and when Dr. Kerr played the guitar and 
sang for the delegates. When many attended the 
“Great Waltz” opera. And when delegates took 
a tour of St. Louis. 

Filled with new and enthusiastic ideas, loaded 
with heavier suitcases, and happy because we had 
learned much and had fun, each Future Home- 
maker departed for home with a deeper sense of 


Missouri people. 


her real values. 


Talks by Dr. Bernice M. Moore, Dr. and Mrs. Russell C. 
Smart and the panel discussion, Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes and 
the summarization panel led by Miss Horton are reported 
fully in the September 1961 issue of Teen Times. Copies 
are available at 25¢ each from Future Homemakers of 
America, Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Women Confer 
on Civil Defense 


EARNESTINE CAMP 

State Supervisor, School Lunch Service 
Arkansas Department of Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Miss Camp was the representative of the Ameri- 
ican Home Economics Association at the Regional 
Women’s Civil Defense Council Conference in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in late May. 


This regional meeting, held in conjunction with 
the Region 5 United States Civil Defense Council, 
was well attended. Only one of the five states in- 
cluded in the area did not have a representative 
present. 

Civil Defense activities reported by the state 
directors of women’s activities as being already 
under way included: 

1. Establishment of state women’s advisory coun- 
cils including the president of each women’s or- 
ganization to make plans for the year. 

2. Home preparedness workshops in each county 
or parish and in state agencies such as the State 
Hospital and State Health department. 

3. Instructor's training classes—with teachers return- 
ing to local level and holding classes. 

. Women co-ordinators at the local level. 

. Special projects with State Board of Health 

and Red Cross to train public health nurses to 

teach community classes. 

}. Rural Civil Defense programs carried out in co- 
operation with home demonstration agents. 

In an address concluding the reporting session, 
Mrs. Dorothy Pearl, national director of women’s 
activities, said that the number one job of women 
of this nation in Civil Defense is to get the 45 
million homes prepared. 

Eugene J. Quindlen of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization set the stage thus in his key- 
note address to the Region 5 Civil Defense Council: 


What, specifically, does the nation expect of you? Or 
to state it more correctly, what does the situation demand 
of you? The mission of Civil Defense and Defense Mobili- 
ation is stated in the National Plan: 


. Protection of life and property by preparing for and by 
carrying out nonmilitary functions to prevent, minimize, 
repair and recover from injury and damage. 

2. Mobilization and management of resources and produc- 
tion 
All government levels and the people themselves share 
in this mission . . . [the] job will be made easier or harder 
largely by what you do, or don’t do, nou 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcaret V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


Practice in teaching, J. T. SuHapiin. Harvard 
Educ. Rev. 31, No. 1 (Winter 1961), pp. 33-59. 
Individuals who rationalize that practice in teach- 

ing is not needed do not realize the complexity of 
teaching, the subtleties of learning, and set low 
standards for the performance of teachers. Shaplin 
justifies practice in teaching because: (1) Teach- 
ing is behavior and is subject to analysis, change, 
and improvement. (2) Much of habitual behavior 
which individuals have developed in other contexts 
is inappropriate for teaching. (3) Under present 
conditions, much teaching is conducted under 
conditions of stress. (4) Teaching is an extremely 
complex kind of behavior, involving the full range 
of thought processes, communication, and physical 
action. (5) Teachers, through practice, can learn 
to analyze, criticize, and control their own teach- 
ing behavior. (6) Practice has the dual purpose of 
training and elimination of the unfit. (7) Practice 
in teaching gives meaning to other aspects of in- 
struction in education. 

Teachers during practice should not have full 
range of activities but should concentrate upon 
establishing the pre-conditions of teaching, organ- 
ization of instruction, and analysis of teaching. 
More specific concepts and theory need to be de- 
veloped to serve as guides in observing and under- 
standing classroom behavior. Special emphasis 
should be given to interaction patterns of teachers 
and tolerance for different styles of teaching. 
Variation in productivity, interest, range of experi- 
ence, and thought processes which students bring 
to school tasks should be carefully examined. 

Shaplin believes that liberal arts graduates can- 
not begin teaching, even as apprentices, without 
further education because they have little under- 
standing of pre-collegiate education, may not be 
systematic in their organization of teaching, and 
public schools have few curriculum resources to 
help them. Practice, therefore, should be con- 
tinuous, beginning during the later years of aca- 
demic study and continuing during the first year 


of teaching. Public schools must accept more direct 
responsibility for education of teachers and work 
more closely with universities. Special administra- 
tive arrangements must be developed in schools to 
provide specialized skills and facilities for induc- 
tion of novice teachers, and universities must 
drastically redesign their in-service programs for 
teachers and supervisors. 


Junior high girls and the feminine role, B 
Ruruerrorp. Clearing House 35, No. 7 (Mar 
1961), pp. 398-400. 

Young adolescent girls may be fearful of growing 
up and have difficulty accepting the feminine role 
since intellectual activity is generally considered 
masculine. This author, a dean of girls, believes 
that the school philosophy should place as much 
importance on what things girls do best as upon 
things boys do best. 

Schools must help girls resolve their current 
problems before they can mature and become ready 
for adulthood. The homemaking curriculum in 
junior high can help girls accept their feminine 
role. The seventh-grade work might include 
physical and psychological development during 
adolescence, understanding parents and families 
understanding and dating the opposite sex, good 
grooming, balanced diets for adolescents, good 
health habits, and selecting clothing and fabrics 
The eight-grade curriculum might include the study 
of roles that modern women must play as wives, 
mothers, wage earners, and participants in com- 
munity affairs. Ninth-grade homemaking might be 
ideal for the study of the American family for 
both boys and girls. 


Three qualities of knowledge toward academic 
excellence, M. P. Watsn. School & Soc. 89. 
No. 2188 (Mar. 11, 1961), pp. 103-106. 

The Reverend M. P. Walsh believes true know! 
edge is that which brings understanding. Rapidity 
of recall and possession of a range of assorted in- 
formation is helpful but is only a preparation for 
understanding. College courses must extend stu 
dents to the point of understanding and force them 
to apply themselves. There are difficult parts to 
every subject, and the talented must grope with 
these parts until minds are changed by the ex- 
perience and the need to master the difficult is 
seen. A student should gain in college an ap- 
preciation for intellectual artistry and a desire to 
imitate it for himself. Students should carry 
through some piece of research, writing, or survey 
so thoroughly that it can stand up under attack 
as to method, evidence, and style. No student 
should leave college until he has acquired a respect 
for excellence. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Itse H. Wo.F 
Oklahoma State University 


The American image of success, R. Demas. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 39, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr., 1961), 
pp. 45-50. 

Success may refer to something subjective like 
a reward for self, social appreciation, or a feeling 
of prestige, power, or being needed. Or it may 
refer to something objective, like accomplishment. 

The businessman’s success with the help of tech- 
nology may be symbolized as man’s conquest of 
nature to adapt the environment to human use. It 
has given this country a standard of living never 
before attained and distinguished it in the eyes of 
the world for its drive and material achievement. 
Still, success may be incompatible with a rich life 
when it demands concentration to a “point of nar- 
rowness and spiritual impoverishment.” 

Success in business requires struggle, challenge, 
striving, and competition but serves to satisfy 
human wants. It tends to induce love of comfort 
and luxury for the consumer but toughness for 
business. The more creative business becomes, the 
less creative and self-reliant the consumer tends 
to be. 

Success in the family and other human relations 
requires patience, forbearance, forgiveness, and 
respect for human dignity. Social consequences 
of business success are hard to measure. Although 
it has given this country cause for pride and satis- 
faction, it has left many people seeking for peace 
of mind. It must be remembered that life has two 
facets: career and personality. Success must be 
viewed as only part of the total image of the good 
life. “What a man is, is as important as what he 
does.” 


Profile of the new consumer, A. W. ZELANEK. 

Challenge 9, No. 7 (Apr. 1961), pp. 9-13. 

The economic prosperity of the United States 
cannot be appraised on the basis of heavy industry 
alone. It must also consider the financial condition 
of the consumer who derives his income not only 
from the production of goods but also from service 
enterprises and government payrolls and transfer 
payments such as Social Security and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Direct consumer demands now serve as a more 
important economic determinant than they did 
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formerly. Service industries, which employed 
about 55 per cent of the workers in 1960, have 
a stabilizing influence. So do the higher, more 
widely distributed incomes. The modern consumer 
not only has a higher income but he is also willing 
to pay for what he wants. His actions, together 
with technological advances and socioeconomic 
changes, affect the prosperity of this country. 


Consumer finance charges and annual rates, 
R. W. Jounson. Bankers Monthly Mag. 78, 
No. 4 (Apr. 15, 1961), pp. 33-37+. 

Various legislative committees in several states 
have recommended requirements that charges on 
all forms of consumer credit be stated as annual 
interest rates. Hearings on the “Douglas Bill,” the 
Finance Charge Disclosure Act, brought forth sup- 
port for the interest rate form of statement from 
labor unions, home economists, credit unions, and 
other consumer representatives in the belief it 
would enable the consumer to compare costs among 
different types of credit. 

The author refutes this belief because some busi- 
ness enterprises dealing in credit, especially those 
selling on installment, could hide a major part 
of the charges in prices and/or trade-in allowances 
while quoting low interest rates. This would mis- 
inform the consumer and put lending agencies at a 
disadvantage in the credit market. Consumers 
should be informed about total credit charges as 
well as understand that these include, besides inter- 
est, costs for risk and services. 


Investment companies or mutual funds: Which? 
S. B. Meap. Bus. Topics 9, No. 1 ( Winter 1961), 
pp. 14-28. 

Organization, management methods, flexibility, 
redemption policies, costs of acquisition, safety, 
leverage, and performance during the fifties of 
several large mutual funds and large investment 
companies were studied and compared. The simi- 
larities, differences, and financial results of investing 
in these two types of diversified investment enter- 
prises were appraised. Conclusions drawn as a 
result of this study are that informed investors with 
time to study the market would gain from buying 
corporate stocks instead of shares in either of these 
in order to avoid higher brokerage and manage- 
ment charges. For the smaller “less sophisticated” 
investor, mutual funds were considered desirable 
when well selected for they vary in performance. 
Investment companies and mutual funds were con- 
sidered complementary and heavily leveraged com- 
panies speculative for the small investor. 





‘ 


Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by EstHer McGrynis 
Worthington, Ohio 


Some antecedents and consequents of masculine 
sextyping in adolescent boys, P. MUSSEN. 
Psychol. Mono. 75, No. 6 (Whole No. 506), 
1961, pp. 1-24. 

Appropriate sextyping of behavior in young boys 
who are closely identified with their fathers tends 
to be more characteristically masculine (adequacy, 
achievement, control) than that of their peers who 
are less highly identified with their fathers. The 
closely identified boys regard their relations with 
their fathers as positive and rewarding. High 
masculinity interests tend to be associated with 
Parson’s’ male traits which carried over into adult 
life and reinforced ego control. 


How parents perceive the counselor’s role, H. B. 
BercstTen and C. W. Grant. Personnel & Guid- 
ance J. 39, No. 9 (May 1961), pp. 698-703. 
Parents consider school counselors as more help- 

ful than their best family friends or the principal 

of the school in educational and vocational prob- 
lems but less helpful in personal, emotional, or 
social problems. 


The new socialized conception of man in modern 
sociology, D. H. Wronc. Am. Sociol. Rev. 26, 
No. 2 (Apr. 1961), pp. 183-193. 

This article presents a complex sociological and 
psychological theory, with evidence that a more 
complex dialetical conception of human nature is 
needed to find the answers about man and society. 


Marriage and mortality, M. C. Suaps. Am. J. 
Public Health 51, No. 4 (Apr. 1961), pp. 547- 
555. 

The 1950 Census data when compared with 1949- 
1951 mortality rates showed excess mortality among 
unmarried persons for males and non-whites which 
increased with age. Healthy persons tend to marry 
healthy persons and are more likely to remarry. 
Mortality rates are influenced by many factors, and 
Census data can have unequal errors; hence, it 
may be fallacious to base conclusions on these 
trends. 


Geriatrics 16, No. 3 ( Mar. 1961). 
This entire number is devoted to final reports 
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from the 20 sections of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, including housing, education, family 
life, religion, and free-time activities. 


A family living institute, E. D. Romserc. Adult 
Leadership 10, No. 1 (May 1961), pp. 9-10. 
When parents from many organizations are 

offered each year an opportunity to explore family 

relationships under professional leadership they 
will support and attend meetings on topics such as 
you and your children, your family and you, rival- 
ries within the family, competition and social pres- 
sure, achieving a sense of individuality, discipline, 


and what is a secure family? 


Who is this lower class child? R. J. Fisner. 
J. Educ. Sociol. 34, No. 7 (Mar. 1961), pp. 309- 
311. 

Research has described the differences between 
lower class children and others, but there is a 
danger of stereotyping levels of ability and achieve- 
ments of the children as well as the attitudes of 
parents so that the wide range of difference in any 
group of children is not recognized by teachers. 


Marriage & Family Living 23, No. 2 (May 1961), 

pp. 127-178. 

This entire number is devoted to papers on 
family research around the world, describing mar- 
riage and family practices in Egypt, China, Eng- 
land, France, Japan, Trinidad, India, and Italy. 


Social sources of pregnancy as illness or normal- 
ity, W. R. Rosecren. Soc. Forces 39, No. 3 ( Mar. 
1961 ), pp. 260-267. 

To test whether personal-social adjustments dur- 
ing pregnancy are related to motivation towards a 
sick role rather than one of health, 76 pregnant 
women with no organic disorder of a pathological 
nature were interviewed at their obstetrical visits 
on sick role expectations, social aspirations, social 
status, and mobility. Women who felt they should 
act “as if” they were sick expressed few social 
aspirations, many negative, many aspirations for 
material objects, but few for changes in their ways 
of living. Many aspirations, more positive and 
fewer negative ones, more for changes in “ways of 
life,” but fewer for material objects were expressed 
by those less inclined to the sick role. Women from 
higher occupational status and those from a higher 
level than their husbands tended to regard them- 
selves as more sick. Both upward or downward, 
socially mobile women showed more tendencies 
to a “sick” role. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Marcaret WALSH 

Health and Welfare Section 

Cleveland Home Economics Association 

and 

AsuNcION L. MACALALAG 

Graduate Student, Western Reserve University 


Some effects of low income on children and their 
families, L. A. Epstery. Soc. Security Bull. 24 
(Feb. 1961), pp. 12-17. 

It is pointed out that low income characteristic- 
ally means poor nutrition, poor housing, and little 
or no preventive medical care. 

A clear relationship between family income and 
quantities of nutrients provided by the diet of non- 
farm families was found by the Department of 
Agriculture in its 1955 Household Food Consump- 
tion Survey. The adequacy of the diet of nonfarm 
children was less closely related to income. Even 
when home-grown and home-preserved fruits and 
vegetables were used, nonfarm diets provided less 
vitamin A and C than did city diets. 

The National Health Survey (1957-58) found 
that the amount of medical care received by a 
family was related to the family income. This also 
was true in the frequency of visits to the dentist. 

There was relatively little direct evidence in the 
relationship between income level and divorce and 


separation rates.—M.W. 


Medical and social responsibility in homemaker 
service, C. K. Atpricu, MD. Child Welfare 60, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 8-11. 

The author, through his various contacts with 
homemaker service, has seen the increasing use of 
homemaker service as an adjunct to home nursing 
services create a conflict of professional identity 
between a nursing or patient-focused image and a 
social or child-focused image. 

This article shows how we can provide home- 
maker service both as a medical and as a family 
and child welfare service. 

One of the goals of any homemaker service 
should be to provide ongoing nursing and casework 
supervision closely integrated and complementary 
to each other. This should be a consistent collabo- 
rative sharing of information and supervision. 

Homemaker services for the chronically ill and 
aged and for children should continue to be de- 
veloped and should reinforce and augment each 
other in every way possible.—M.W. 
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Adjustment problems of the aged, T. G. Wr1L- 
uiaMs. J. Rehabilitation 28, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 
1961), p. 24. 

Capacities an individual has shown for adjusting 
successfully in other periods of life often are 
directly related to the success one has in adjust- 
ment to the aging process. The psychological cli- 
mate which surrounds an individual, including the 
kinds of interpersonal relationship he enjoys, has 
a great deal to do with how successfully he adjusts 
to aging. 

With the continued rapid growth of our aged 
population and since one’s chances of becoming 
mentally ill increase each year of life, it is in- 
evitable that admissions to mental institutions will 
climb unless preventive programs are effective. 


Emphasis should be placed on: (1) relief of acute 


) 
9) 


anxiety about economic needs; ( more health 
services—including counseling on health matters, 
dietary habits; (3) more social organizations— 
Golden Age Clubs, recreation centers; (4) expan- 


sion of training and education of all ages.—M.W. 


Phenylketonuria: Some observations in reflex 
activity, J. H. Frencnu, D. B. Crark, H. G. 
But.er, and R. D. Teaspatu. J. Pediat. 58, No. | 
(Jan. 1961), pp. 17-22. 

This article presents an interesting development 
in dealing with the detection of phenylketonurics, 
based on the reflexes evolved by peripheral nerve 
stimulation. The study of twelve patients with 
phenylketonuria recorded low threshold reflexes 
from the anterolateral muscles in five of twelve 
subjects, findings similar to that noted in patients 
with congenital or infantile hemipareses. This 
might be related to the damage within the nervous 
system.—A.L.M. 


Hypoglycemia and convulsions in children fol- 
lowing alcohol ingestion, L. H. Cumm™uns. 
J. Pediat. 58, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 23-26. 
Two case reports of children who ingested alco- 

hol, each of which was associated with hypogly- 

cemia and convulsions, are presented. The possible 
biological mechanisms are briefly reviewed. 

The first was a 6-year-old boy who ingested an 
unknown quantity of gin at 7 p.m. and was found 
by his parents at 2 a.m. lying on the floor in con- 
vulsions. He died despite all the treatment done, 
upon admission in a hospital. The second child was 
a 3-year-old girl, who had ingested cologne, the 
amount estimated to be no more than 20 cc. She 
improved dramatically after the intravenous ad- 
ministration of glucose solution.—A.L.M. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by KaTHertne B. BAmLEy 
University of Wisconsin 


Hazardous substances labeling, E. G. KLARMANN. 
Soap & Chem. Specialties 37, No. 3 (Feb. 1961), 
pp. 55-56+. Part Il: 37, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), pp. 
56-57, 103. 

This two-part article identifies the main points 
to know about the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Labeling Act passed in July 1960 which applies to 
household chemical specialties. Previous legal 
action covering other products includes the Fed- 
eral Caustic Poison Act, the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, and the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. A vast number 
of new chemicals have been adopted for household 
use, which may create hazards. Products covered 
by the new Act serve their proper purposes when 
used as intended but may become dangerous if 
misused. Articles of daily use include such items 
as floor and furniture polishes, drycleaning agents, 
paints, paint solvents and thinners, toilet bow] 
cleaners, drain openers, silver brighteners, rust 
removers, automobile antifreezes, and others. 

The purpose of the act is “to regulate the inter- 
state distribution and sale of packages of hazard- 
ous substances intended and suitable for house- 
hold use.” 

A substance is deemed hazardous if it is toxic, 
corrosive, strongly sensitizing, flammable, or 
capable of generating pressure through decomposi- 
tion, heat, or other means, and if, as a result of any 
such property, it may cause substantial injury or 
illness in the course of customary or reasonably fore- 
seeable handling or use, including “reasonably 
foreseeable ingestion by children.” The term 
“toxic” applies to those substances which are 
capable of producing personal injury or illness 
through routes of ingestion, inhalation, or skin 
absorption. Quantitative toxicological delineation 
is provided for a special class of highly toxic sub- 
stances and the word Porson must be on the label 
or Caution must appear on the labels of all other 
hazardous household products. The term corrosive 
refers to a substance which will cause destruction 
of living tissue by chemical action. The term irri- 
tant applies to a substance which will cause in- 
flammatory reaction upon immediate, prolonged, or 
repeated contact. 

There will be some lapse of time before manu- 
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facturers of chemical household products will have 
procured adequate toxicological information. Some 
of the factors here include state of the chemical and 
the form of packaging. 

One precaution is of most importance—caution 
against leaving a hazardous product within the 
reach of children. A direct relationship has been 
established between the child’s age and size and 
the type of toxic material ingested. Approximately 
90 per cent of all poisoning accidents involve 
children under the age of five years. Lead is a 
frequent cause of poisoning, a fact which seems 
not to be well known. Harmful material not kept 
in the original container causes a serious problem 
of poisonings. Another significant factor in the acci- 
dental poisoning picture is suggested in findings 
that at the time of ingestion the hazardous item 
was not in its proper place of storage. 


Dishwashing detergents evaluation, A. L. 
Kime, H. M. Gapsury, and D. O. Darsy. 
Soap & Chem. Specialties 37, No. 4 (Apr. 1961), 
pp. 51-54+. 

Details are given on the use of a new light- 
scattering photometric apparatus to check dish- 
washing detergents in home dishwashers. Water 
spotting or filming of glassware remains one of the 
major concerns. The value of results obtained with 
the photometer can be greatly enhanced by 
careful control of several factors: placement of test 
specimens, repeated washes, and soil load and 
placement. Its sensitivity and precision make the 
photometer useful in a wide variety of observa- 
tions. Three which were studied are reported: 
detergent action, filming and spotting of different 
machine designs, and the effect of temperature 
on deposition. 


What you should know about dishwasher de- 
tergents. Parents’ Mag. 36, No. 3 (Mar. 1961). 
p. 66. 

Automatic dishwashers require a special type of 
detergent, compounded for exclusive use in the 
dishwasher. Special ingredients help soften and 
dissolve food particles and stains and remove res- 
idue from soiled dishes, keeping soil suspended 
until it is trapped in the filter and flushed down 
the drain. There are no substitutes for these de- 
tergents, and they should not be used for hand 
washing. The detergent is measured for water 
used, not for number of dishes. Liquid rinse com- 
pounds or wetting compounds may be dispensed 
in final rinse to minimize water spotting and streak- 


ing. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace M. SHucart 
Kansas State University 


Meal-eating, nibbling, and body metabolism, 
C. Conn. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 38, No. 5 (May 
1961), pp. 433-436. 

The consumption of full, spaced meals, as con- 
trasted to frequent small feedings, results in the 
experimental animal in: (a) increased body fat, 
(b) decreased body protein and water, (c) altered 
thyroid and tissue enzymatic activities, (d) en- 
hanced atherosclerosis, and (f) an increase in the 
severity of diabetes. Studies so far accomplished 
in man, with respect to body metabolism and eating 
habits, have yielded results suggesting that man 
reacts physiologically as do other species. If this 
proves to be true, eating habits may play a role in 
the pathogenesis of “metabolic” diseases. Accord- 
ingly, the need exists for nutritious, appetizing, and 
attractive “nibbling” diets, both for the prevention 
and therapy of such diseases. 


Is your designer worth his fee? R. Kramer. 
Institutions Mag. 48, No. 5 (May 1961), pp. 
100-105. 

A client may expect of his restaurant designer 
assistance, guidance, and creativity. However, as 
the approach to good planning is a two-way street, 
the designer may expect his client to furnish him 
with certain data. Decisions must be made as to 
the amount of money he can invest, the kind of 
operation he wants, what kind of food he will serve, 
and the level and type of potential clientele. 

Together, the client and designer prepare a pro- 
gram and establish criteria. The schematic planning 
phase includes a traffic flow pattern and materials 
and labor flow. It includes arranging the areas and 
facilities without going into equipment details. 
Once the schematic arrangement is established and 
basic areas and traffic patterns are set, the pre- 
liminary design phase begins, followed by cost 
estimating and final planning. This includes co- 
ordination of design and finish, planning of the 
lighting, and development of special decorative 
effects. 


A comparison of some taste-test methods, 
N. Grooceman. J. Food Science (formerly 
Food Research) 26, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr., 1961), 
pp. 171-177. 

A long-term investigation into the efficacy of 
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different egg preservatives was used to compare 
different taste-panel techniques. The main contrast 
is between rating, according to a specified sub- 
jective quality scale, and multiple pair compari- 
son, according to flavor preference. A subsidiary 
contrast is between pair comparison with degrees 
of preference, and (on the same data) with 
straight binary preferences. All results are scored, 
presented graphically, and subjected to an analysis 
of variance. Pair comparison, especially with 
(three) degrees of freedom, proved to be more 
discriminatory than rating. Some aspects of the 
logic of the comparison of sensory scales are dis 


cussed. 


Holding temperatures and food quality, 
G. BLaker and E. Ramsgy. J. Am. Dietetic As- 
soc. 38, No. 5 (May 1961), pp. 450-455. 
Studies were made to determine whether 

presently available heat-holding equipment would 

maintain food at 140°F or over, the temperature 
being proposed in the revised U.S. Public Health 

Service Code for Eating Establishments. 
Observations in 4 operating units indicated that 

heated serving tables (wet steam or electric dry 
were able to maintain cooked foods at temperatures 
of 140°F or above for at least 1 hour if the food 
came to the steam table at 160°F or over. This 
holding time could be extended to 2 hours if the 
heat were not turned off during the serving period 
Steam tables provided sufficient heat to increase 
the temperature of foods brought to the steam 
table at 140°F or below. The wet steam table was 
more efficient in increasing or maintaining tem 
peratures with minimum quality damage to the 
food product than was the dry steam table. 

At present, the operator has no practical o1 
reasonable method of controlling steam table tem 
peratures, other than careful training and super 
vision of employees. Since the quality of food held 
on the steam table seems to be affected by a time 
temperature relationship, it would seem that de 
velopment of adequate and accurate temperature 
controls for steam tables is essential. 


A guide for inspection of perishables, L. Goon 
Hospitals 35, No. 9 (May 1, 1961), pp. 68-70, 75 
All perishables should be inspected as soon as 

they are delivered to insure receipt of the quality 
and quantity of food ordered. The author describes 
requirements for effective inspection, such as ade- 
quate equipment for receiving, personnel who 
know specifications and quality, and specification 
charts for guidance in receiving. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Ruts L. Pike 
Pennsylvania State University 


A comparative study of serum cholesterol levels 
in school children and their possible relation 
to atherogenesis, C. G. Hames and B. G. 
Greenserc. Am. J. Public Health 51, No. 3 
(Mar. 1961), pp. 374-385. 

Since racial differences have been reported in the 
incidence of cardiovascular disease, a long-term 
epidemiological study of atherosclerosis is being 
conducted in an area in Georgia where this has 
been observed. Data were presented on serum 
cholesterol and beta lipoproteins in the first three 
grades of school. ‘ 

White children had significantly higher choles- 
terol levels in ages from 6 to 8. Levels for all the 
children were below 175 mg per cent. After the 
6 to 8 age level, no race difference occurred. 
Cholesterol levels rose about 2.75 mg per cent per 
year for whites and about 3.8 mg per cent for non- 
whites. There was a slight association between 
Stockiness and serum cholesterol for both white 
and nonwhite females. Cholesterol levels varied 
with blood type, low values appearing in children 
with blood type B. Beta ratios did not vary with 
age except for white males who exhibited a sudden 
spurt between 10 and 11 years of age. These ratios 
appeared to be higher in white than nonwhite 
children. Few sex differences were observed. 


Dietary magnesium, calcium, and vitamin Be 
and experimental nephropathies in_ rats: 
calcium oxalate calculi, apatite nephrocal- 
cinosis, S. N. Gersuorr and S. B. Anprus. J. 
Nutrition 73, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), pp. 308-316. 
The effect of dietary vitamin Bs and magnesium 

on the urinary excretion of citric acid and other 
metabolites in rats was studied as well as the dep- 
osition of oxalate in the urinary tract. Since 
oxalate is usually deposited as its calcium salts, the 
effect of varying dietary calcium in stone-producing 
diets was also studied. 

Primary renal deposits of oxalate with secondary 
obstructive sequelae involving the lower urinary 
tract occurred in vitamin B.-deficient rats, accom- 
panied by increased excretion of oxalic and xanthu- 
renic acids and by a marked decrease in citric acid 
excretion. The feeding of diets high in magnesium 
markedly reduced the deposition of oxalate in 
vitamin Bs-deficient rats although they remained 
hyperoxaluric. Varying the dietary calcium level 
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in conjunction with vitamin Bs deficiency demon- 
strated a direct correlation between dietary calcium 
and the extent of oxalate deposition. This effect 
became more pronounced when combined with 
low dietary magnesium. 


Effect of various oils and fats on serum choles- 
terol in experimental hypercholesterolemic 
rats, R. NicoLAYsEN and R. Racarp. J. Nutrition 
73, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), pp. 299-307. 

Rats made hypercholesterolemic by a diet con- 
taining 10 per cent of hydrogenated coconut fat 
and 1 per cent of cholesterol were used to test the 
anticholesterolemic effect of various sources of 
polyunsaturated fatty acids. The cholesterol-de- 
pressive effect of marine oils such as cod liver oil and 
various fish body oils corresponded fairly well to 
their content of polyunsaturated fatty acids, chiefly 
the penta- and hexaenoic type. From comparisons 
of marine oils and vegetable oils such as soybean 
and corn oil, it was calculated on the basis of 
polyenoic fatty acids that marine fatty acids had 
about four times the cholesterol-depressive effect 
of linoleic acid. 

In a long-term prophylactic test with butter, 
three types of margarine of varied fat-base, and 
with soybean oil in hydrogenated coconut fat, it 
was found that the serum cholesterol correlated 
well with the content of polyenoic fatty acids in 
the fats, irrespective of the variation in the type of 
fatty acids in the fat. 


Comparative vitamin Bs activity of frozen, ir- 
radiated and heat-processed foods, L. R. 
RicHarpson, S. Wirkes, and S. J. Rircney. J. 
Nutrition 73, No. 4 (Apr. 1961), pp. 363-368. 
From indications in the literature it appeared 

that vitamin Bs may be more labile than had been 
assumed. This study compares the loss of vitamin 
Bs activity in foods that had been preserved by 
gamma radiation with that of the same foods which 
had been preserved by conventional canning and 
freezing methods. The rat growth procedure was 
used. The effect of storage and treatment was ob- 
served. 

The vitamin By activity in every treatment of beef 
liver, boned chicken, and green beans was less 
after the food had been stored for 15 months than 
initially. Every treatment of Lima beans and sweet 
potatoes resulted in the same or higher activity 
after storage for the same period. The vitamin Bs 
activity of the heat-treated and irradiated foods 
was approximately 40 to 60 per cent of the activity 
of the frozen foods at each storage period. 





ABSTRACTS 


Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Ruta Lecc GasrairH 
University of Illinois 


method of detergent foam 
measurement, H. E. Reicu, J. T. Patron, Jr., 
and C. V. Harris. Soap & Chem. Specialties 37, 
No. 4 (Apr. 1961), pp. 55-57, 104. 

Until the advent of automatic laundry and dish- 


New dynamic 


washing machines, high foam levels were asso- 
ciated with good detergency to the extent that the 
two terms became nearly synonomous. However, 
in many mechanical washers foam has been found 
to be an objectionable feature of detergents. 
Therefore, it was necessary to develop an accurate 
and reproducible laboratory method for measur- 
ing foaming of detergent solutions under condi- 
tions similar to those of actual use. Previous 
methods had been developed for evaluating foam- 
ing under static rather than dynamic conditions. 
The equipment devised involved pumping de- 
tergent solutions through a jet and measuring the 
Both tem- 


perature and flow rate of the detergent solutions 


resultant foam height in millimeters. 


are controlled and can be varied to show their 
effect on detergent foaming characteristics. It was 
found that increasing either the concentration of 
the detergent solution or its flow rate increased the 
amount of foam produced. Increasing the solution 
temperature from 100°F to 120°F increased the 
foam height of two nonionic detergents, but fur- 
ther increases to 140°F and 160°F caused progres- 
sive decreases in foam height. The apparatus can 
also be used to compare the foaming characteristics 
of different types of detergents and for the meas- 


urement of static foam stability. 


Application of the APO-THPC flame retardant 
to cotton fabric, G. L. Drake, Jr, J. V. 
Bentnate, and J. D. Gurnee. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 50, No. 4 (Feb. 20, 1961), pp. 27-32. 

\ satisfactory flame retardant finish for cotton 


should be: (1) applicable from water solution, (2) 


easily applied on existing equipment, (3) without 
objectionable odor or toxic fume development dur- 
ing application, (4) durable to laundering and dry- 
cleaning, (5) resistant to strength damage from 
chlorine bleach, (6) able to form a tough char 
when exposed to high energy irradiation, (7) 
efficient in rendering the fabric flame- and glow- 
resistant while still preserving natural fiber charac- 
without 


teristics after application, (8) adverse 


physiological reactions to persons handling or ex- 
posed to the treated fabric, (9) suitable for further 
finishing such as dyeing or application of a water 
repellent, and (10) reasonable in cost. 

A flame retardant which meets the above require- 
ments is based on a new thermosetting resin made 
by reacting tris-(l-aziridinyl) phosphine oxide 
(APO) with tetrakis (hydroxymethyl)-phosphonium 
chloride (THPC), 
and nitrogen for imparting flame resistance. The 


The APO supplies phosphorous 


THPC also supplies some of the necessary phos- 
phorus as well as acts as a latent acid catalyst for 
the polymerization reaction. Triethanolamine is 
added to the padding solution to stabilize it. 
fabrics treated with 
fluorocarbon combinations with water re- 
pellents, H. B. Goxipsrem. Textile Research J. 
31, No. 4 (Apr. 1961), pp. 377-387. 
The extremely low surface energy of the —CF 
group has been exploited to reduce the wetability 


Properties of cotton 


of cotton fiber surfaces by oily substances as well 
as by water. In addition, work done by the Quar- 
termaster Research Center indicated that the ap- 
plication of a fluorochemical in conjunction with a 
chloromethylated quaternary ammonium type water 
repellent (Quarpel) gave synergistic effects which 
could not be predicted from the fluorochemical 
and the water repellent used separately. 

One disadvantage of the Quarpel finish is its 
cost (more than 50 cents per pound of cotton for 
chemicals alone). By testing the effects of various 
concentrations of both fluorochemical and quarter- 
nary ammonium water repellent in the padding 
bath, it was found that equally good dynamic 
absorbency ratings could be obtained at a chemi- 
cals cost of 25 cents per pound of cotton. 

The oily soil resistance and spray ratings of 
the fluorochemical and several types of water-re- 
pellent finishes were tested both separately and in 
combination finishes. The soil resistances of the 
fabrics treated with the combination finishes were 
higher than those of fabrics treated with one type 
only and were durable to both 5 launderings or 5 
drycleanings. The durability of the water repel- 
lency to laundering and drycleaning was enhanced 
by use of the finishes in combination rather than 
alone, especially in the case of the non-durable 
metal-wax complex types. The water repellency of 
all of the finishes was greatly reduced by dryclean- 
ing unless the fabrics were given a final clean 
solvent rinse to remove residual detergent. Nearly 
all of the finishes showed slight reductions in both 
water and soil resistance after abrasion, 
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1962-63 : oo Cente Fellowships 
offered by the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Errié I. Rarrr FELLOwsHIP $1,000 
Goop HousEKEEPING—KATHARINE FISHER FELLOWSHIP 2,000 
OmiIcrON Nu RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 1,000 
PRENTICE-HALL FELLOWSHIP 500 


These four fellowships administered by the AHEA are available to home economists who meet 
the qualifications and who are members of the AHEA. 


Criteria for Selection of Recipients 
The following points are considered: 
@ education and professional experiences 
@ scholarship and special aptitudes in relation to advanced study and research 
professional and personal characteristics, including health' 
indication of continued professional success and service in home economics 
significance of proposed problem or field of research 
age (preference is given to applicants between 25 and 45 years of age ) 


treas of Study 

The fellowships may be used in the following areas of study: 
child development home management 
clothing household equipment 
family economics housing 
family relations institution management 
food nutrition 
home economics education textiles 

including administration and supervision 


Rules Governing the Awards 

1. A person may apply for one or more of the fellowships for which she is qualified. Applicants 
will be considered only for those fellowships for which they apply. 
The Association reserves the right to reconsider an AHEA award in the event the recipient 
has received a similar award for the same academic year. A recipient may hold a part-time 
graduate assistantship. 
The recipient of a fellowship shall submit to the Association upon completion of her investi- 
gation or study the title, date of completion, and location where a written report is available. 
The name of the fellowship and of the Association shall be included in any publication of 
the study. 

' Candidates recommended by the committee will be required to submit medical reports before final awards are 

made. 





1962-63 HOME ECONOMICS FELLOWSHIPS 


1962-63 : = E catia er eHowships 
offered by the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOWSHIP—S$1,000 


Graduate — Offered annually 


This fellowship was established in memory of Effie I. Raitt, for 33 years faculty member and dean 
of the School of Home Economics at the University of Washington and president of the AHEA, 
1934-36. The fellowship, created by Miss Raitt’s many friends under the leadership of the home 
economics faculty of the University of Washington, was first awarded in 1948—49. It is available 
for graduate work in any of the home economics areas of study. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—-KATHARINE FISHER FELLOWSHIP—$2,000 


Graduate — Offered annually 


Good Housekeeping has established the Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellowship as a 
tribute and memorial to Katharine A. Fisher, who served for 29 years as director of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Miss Fisher was a founding member of the AHEA in 1909. In addition 
to the general criteria for selection of recipients, the recipient of this fellowship at the time of her 
application must: (1) be a home economics teacher in a secondary school; (2) give evidence of 
a sincere and deep interest in better home economics teaching. It is the hope of the donor that 
the recipient will continue as a teacher of home economics; however, the donor places no restric- 
tions on the recipient’s future teaching status as to secondary versus college level. The Good 
Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellowship was first offered for the academic year 1959-60. 


OMICRON NU RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP—$ 1,000 


Graduate — Offered biennially 


Omicron Nu, an honorary home economics society, promotes scholarship, leadership, and research 
as its part of the world-wide movement in home economics. Because of the emphasis Omicron Nu 
places on research, special consideration will be given to this candidate's ability in research and her 
choice of university or college. This fellowship was awarded first in 1935-36. 


PRENTICE-HALL FELLOWSHIP—$500 
Offered annually 
The Prentice-Hall Fellowship is offered by Prentice-Hall, Inc., book publisher. This fellowship is 
available to college seniors, high school home economics teachers, and other home economics 
graduates who desire to pursue graduate study in home economics with a view to a career in home 
economics education. 


Application forms may be obtained from the AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


\pplications should be submitted before February 1, 1962, to the chairman of the 
AHEA Fellowship Awards Committee: Dr. Jane Werden, 
College of Home Economics, Washington State University, Pullman 


Awards will be made not later than April 1, 1962. 





Illustrated Homemaking 
Tomorrow’s Homemaker. By Dora S. Lewis, 

ANNA K. Banks, Marte Banks, and Ape.e G. 

CotumBiA. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1960, 

470 pp., $4.40. 

This book is the first volume of a series of five 
high school home economics textbooks. It is de- 
signed to provide a general introductory course. 
The four broad areas of Understanding People, 
Foods, Management, and Personal Attractiveness 
are included. These units have interesting titles. 
Good Management through planning seems to be 
the thread that ties the book together. Because of 
the breadth of material covered, some depth had 
to be sacrificed. 

Techniques do not always seem to reflect cur- 
rent use. In foods, the basic seven is used with 
only a brief reference to the daily food guide. In 
clothing, the discussion of fibers includes rayon 
and nylon while all other man-made fibers are 
grouped into “wonder-fibers.” 

The make-up of the book is most appealing. 
Color has been used both for attractiveness and 
emphasis. Paragraphs are short, the style is inter- 
esting, and the lavish use of illustrations provides 
a photograph or clever line drawing on most of the 
pages. The selection of these illustrations is par- 
ticularly well done, for these pictures and draw- 
ings are the kind which emphasize the points being 
made in the text. Although the illustrations in- 
clude boys and men, and an occasional activity 
might be equally suitable for either boys or girls, 


Each 


much of the book seems written for girls. 


und and experience is needed 
d management services. Many 
rent openings with airlines, 
cafeterias, restaurants, colleges, 
| food management services. 
ite today for further information. 





chapter has a suggested list of activities, and each 
unit includes a reading list for the students.—JULIA 
Kitpatrick, Professor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Northern Illinois University. 


Family Aid Concept 

Family Allowances: An Analysis of Their Devel- 
opment and Implications. By JAMes C. Vapa- 
kin. Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami 

Press, 1958, 185 pp., $4.75. 

Family allowance programs have made signifi- 
cant gains in the field of social security. In various 
forms, they have been adopted by most of the 
important industrial nations of the world, with the 
exception of the United States. Certainly no coun- 
try has a greater concern for the welfare of its 
children. Hence it is difficult to understand why 
most people in this country are unaware of the 
existence of such programs and their effect on the 
well-being and security of the citizens of the 
future. 

Family allowances are monthly cash payments 
made by the national government to every parent 
in some proportion to the number of children for 
whose maintenance he or she is responsible. All 
families are eligible regardless of family income 
and employment status. The program is intended 
to correct in some measure the imbalance between 
family income and family needs. The lack of cor- 
relation between these and the resulting pressures 
for many families create problems of which we 
home economists are well aware. 

The first law embodying the Family Allowances 
principle was introduced in England in 1795. 
World War I with its consequent economic dislo- 
cation gave tremendous impetus to the movement. 
Originally adopted as a temporary expedient, fam- 
ily allowances soon gained permanency, were re- 
garded as a matter of right rather than philan- 
thropy, and were integrated into the social services. 
Their importance as a measure of national social 
and economic policy is illustrated by the major 
programs of 30 countries which are outlined. A 
chapter describing the Canadian system reflects 
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. Just what is the menstrual flow? 


How does it all happen? 








What is the menstrual cycle? 





Are variations in the menstrual period normal? 








Why does your period sometimes come late or skip a month? 





Why do some girls start menstruating sooner than others: 





What happens to the egg if it isn't fertilixed? 





8. What happens at menopause? 





How often should you change your sanitary protection? 





What should you do about disposal problems on visits and long trips? 





How can you carry extras without giving yourself away? 





. What causes menstrual odor? 





How can you prevent chafing, especially in summertime: 





. Are tampons safe to use? 





Can unmarried girls use tampons? 








. Can a tampon get lost? 








How can you learn to use a tampon? 





Why do some girls have cramps while menstruating: 





What can you do for menstrual cramps? 





Should you take physical education while menstruating? 





What about horseback riding, skiing, skating during your period? Dancing too 





. Can you go swimming while menstruating? 





How can you look good when you're feeling blue: 





Why do girls have pimples? 





5. What can you do about pimples: 





How can you keep fresh and dainty on menstrual days 





What can you do about odor: 





Can a boy tell by looking at you that you're having your period: 


. How should you act on a date when you have your period 





These questions answered in Tampax Incorporated J-101-8 
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Free 24-page student Ss booklet Please send me the free material listed below 
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most valuable of its kind @ Order card for additional supplies of the above 
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SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Can Help YOU To 
ADVANCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Immediate positions available to: 


Promote institutional products in business. 

Teach institution management. Man or woman trained 
and experienced in commercial food service. 

Conduct consumer education. Skilled writer, textiles 
background. Knowledge of radio-TV desirable. 


Many positions in all areas of Home Economics. 


Write today for your registration form. 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
3824 H Street, Dept. M Lincoln 10, Nebraska 





35 years experience in placement work 





the author’s conviction of its particular importance 
for study in the United States. 

Child welfare aspects, demographic considera- 
tions, and economic aspects are discussed. The 
last includes effects on income distribution, in- 
dustry, wage rates, labor mobility, and incentive. 
Included are the points of view of opponents of 
the program as well as of those who consider it 
a basic part of social welfare legislation. 

Considering the world-wide acceptance of these 
programs as a significant measure for improving 
the well-being of children, the author concludes, 
“Our analysis of the imbalance between family in- 
come and family need, and its adverse effects on 
child welfare, clearly indicated that we too ought 
to give serious consideration to family allowances. 
Surely, as a nation, we owe that much to our chil- 
dren. Whether we ultimately enact such a program 
or not, it is certainly worthy of our attention.” 

It is gratifying to note that it was the rec- 
ommendation of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, in which the 
American Home Economics Association was a par- 
ticipant, that family allowances be given particular 
attention.—Luise K. Appiss, Director, Home Eco- 
nomics and Nutrition Service, Community Service 
Society, New York, N.Y. 


Occupational Planning for Women. By Mar- 
GUERITE WykorF ZAPOLEON. New York: Harper 
Brothers, Publishers, 1961, 276 pp., $5. 

Mrs. Zapoleon’s years of experience in the Wom- 
en’s Bureau and her deep interest in women in the 
world of work shine through as she takes a look 
ahead to more effective occupational planning for 
women. The first four chapters are devoted to some 
of the specific problems women face in respect to 
choice of occupation and to attitudes of society in 
general and of women in particular toward the 
distaff side of the labor force. The remainder of 
the book is devoted to sources of vocational help 
for women of all ages and aptitudes. It describes 
types of vocational guidance available from several 
sources—public schools, colleges and universities, 
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federal and state agencies, and community organi- 
zations of various kinds. An extensive bibliography 
provides an excellent resource for the person inter- 
ested in further information on the question of 
occupational planning for women. 

This book provides valuable facts about resources 
available for vocational counseling for women and 
information to aid in understanding some of the 
problems peculiar to women in occupational plan- 
ning—an aspect of vocational counseling which has 
too often been neglected in the past. Occupational 
Planning for Women should find its way to the desk 
of every counselor responsible for assisting women 
of any age in planning for a future occupational 
life.—RosaLinp MeENtTzER, Assistant to the Dean, 
College of Home _ Economics, . Michigan State 
University. 


For Happy Homemaking 
How to Keep House. By Mary Davis GILLIEs. 

Revised Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1961, 296 pp., $4.50. 

This new and enlarged edition carries the sub- 
title “A Happy Guide to an Efficient Household,” 
which expresses some of the author's philosophy 
about housekeeping. The book goes well beyond 
mere housekeeping, however, and is much more a 
book on homemaking with constant consideration 
given to the family relationships, community rela- 
tionships, and management and esthetic aspects of 
the subject. It would be an excellent gift for a 
new homemaker as well as a “refresher course” 
for an experienced one. Mrs. Gillies is decorator 
and building editor of McCall's Magazine. 


How to Clean Everything. By ALMA CuestNUT 
Moore. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1961, 
202 pp., $3.75. 

Mrs. Moore is a consultant for Stanley Home 
Products, Inc. This encyclopedia of home cleaning 
is an enlarged and revised edition of a book first 
printed in 1952. 


Social Work Research. Norman A. POLANSKy, 
Editor. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960, 306 pp., $5. 

A compendium on method and methodology in 
social work research. Fourteen authors have con- 
tributed in setting down a series of general prin- 
ciples together with many specific recommendations 
based in large measure on practical tests. 


United States Government Organization Manual 
—1961-62. Washington, D.C.: Office of the 
Federal Register, National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration, 1961, 
821 pp. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., $1.50. 

This official organization handbook of the federal 
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A report of 


nutrition teaching 


zn elementary textbooks 


Leading educators believe that nutrition education 
should start in the early grades. A good three-quarters 
of both principals and teachers who think 

their students do not get three balanced meals 

say breakfast is most apt to be neglected.* A recent study 
made by educational consultants found in 

34 elementary health textbooks that among other 
breakfasts, a basic cereal breakfast appeared in the majority 
of textbooks examined. The majority of textbooks 
examined included breakfast teaching ideas based on 
the Iowa Breakfast Studies.** The lowa Breakfast Study 
of School Boys demonstrated that students worked 
better and the majority of them had a definitely 

better attitude and a better scholastic record 


when a good breakfast was eaten. 





*A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition in the Public Schools 
Published by Cereal Institute, Inc., January, 1952 


**A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies 
Published by Cereal Institute, Inc., May, 1957 


CEREALS ARE LOW /N FAT 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 





A research and educational endeavor devoted 


to the hetterment of national nutrition 
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government contains detailed information on the 
legislative authority, purposes, and functions of 
each agency; includes 41 charts showing the organ- 
ization of the Congress, the executive departments, 
and the larger independent agencies; and lists the 
names of more than 4200 key officials. 


Ice Cream and Related Products. By Jj. H. 
FRANDSEN and W. S. ArsuckLe. Westport, Con- 
necticut: The Avi Publishing Company, Inc., 
1961, 372 pp., $10.50 in the United States, $11.50 
foreign. 

The purpose of the book is to present modern 
information on the technology of ice cream manu- 
facture to be used by the student, the dairy and 
food technologists, and the ice cream manufacturer. 
Data are presented on all major phases of ice 
cream technology and include reference material, 
lists of formulas, product composition, standards, 
mix calculations, ingredients, and product quality 
information. 


The Country Week End Cook. By Hua and 
Louis Cotman. New York: M. Barrows and 
Company, Inc., 1961, 239 pp., $3.50. 


The Sportsman’s Cookbook. By Tep Karry in 
collaboration with Marcaret Key. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961, 
214 pp., $3.50. 


Catch’em and Cook’em. How to catch, open, and 
clean clams, crabs, lobsters, mussels, oysters, and 
scallops, and prepare simple, delicious ‘recipes. 
By Bunny Day. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961, 114 pp., $1.95. 


The Five-Minute Dessert. By Marie BeYNon Ray. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1961, 216 pp., $2.95. 


Just Desserts. By HeLeEN McCu.ry and ELEANOR 
Nopverer. New York: Ivan Obolensky, Inc., 
1961, 316 pp., $4.95. 


The New Antoinette Pope School Cookbook. 
By ANTOINETTE and Francois Pope. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1961, 930 pp., $4.95. 


Massee’s Wine Handbook. By Wiut1aM EpMAN 
Massee. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1961, 217 pp., $3.95. 


Cooking With Spirits. By Rutu VENbLEY Nev- 
MANN. Chicago: Reilly & Lee Company, 1961, 
249 pp., $3.95. 


Eating European Abroad and At Home. By 
Poppy Cannon. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 1961, 460 pp. $4.95. 


FROM MACMILLAN: TEXTS 


FOR TOMORROW'S HOMEMAKER 
INTRODUCTORY NUTRITION 


Henrietta Fleck and Elizabeth D. Munves, School of Education, 
New York University 


Emphasizing psychological, sociological, economic, and cultural aspects 
of nutrition throughout the world, this text provides extensive informa- 
tion on all known nutrients—their historical background, properties, and 
effects in food preparation. The authors stress the importance of good 
nutrition, examining food habits, nutritional needs, and dietary problems 
of each major age group. There are detailed discussions of nutrition in 
the school lunch program, snacks, exceptional dietary problems, weight 
control, food planning and buying, nutrition education, and the many 
influences that affect future eating habits. Much of the material incor- 
porates information from the latest research studies. January, 1962 


MEAL MANAGEMENT, Second Edition 


Faye Kinder, College of Home Economics, Michigan State 
University 


The second edition of this text contains eight entirely rewritten chapters 
and considerable new material. The buying guides in the appendix have 
been modified to make them more usable, many line drawings are new, 
and others have been altered for greater clarity. Subject matter and tables 
have been brought up to date, and there is detailed information on federal 
food laws and their administration. The management process is more 
fully outlined, along with the significance of personal values in relation 
to family meals. February, 1962 


FOOD BUYING: MARKETING INFORMATION FOR 
CONSUMERS 


Carlton E. Wright, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 


This introductory text examines the economic basis for consumer food 
buying, tracing food supply from the farm to the consumer's table 
Important aspects of food production, transportation, and handling are 
discussed in detail to provide a clear understanding of how and where 
the food dollar is spent. Added costs for special processes and services 
are also treated within this framework. Notable features: extensive in- 
formation on food shopping, meal planning—including important distinc- 
tions between grades, brands, and labels—and selection, care, and food 
preparation for improved family feeding. Numerous tables and charts 
supplement the text and the unique cost-per-serving guide in the appendix 
facilitates comparisons of various foods in common market units. 


January, 1962 
INTRODUCTORY FOODS, Fourth Edition 


Osee Hughes, College of Home Economics, Ohio State 
University 
The newest edition of this comprehensive text has been brought up to date 
to include detailed discussions of such contemporary topics as the known 
effects of dietary fat and cholesterol on the human body, and radiation 
as a means of food preservation. Throughout, emphasis is on the funda- 
mentals of food preparation, rather than the development of skills. 
February, 1962 


NORMAL AND THERAPEUTIC NUTRITION, Twelfth Edition 


Fairfax T. Proudfit and Corinne H. Robinson 

1961, 858 pages, $6.75 

The latest edition of this popular book has been extensively revised, with 
an enlarged format for maximum readability, the latest tables of ““Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances” and “Nutritive Values of Foods,” more than 
fifty new illustrations, a special recipe section on colored paper at the 
end of the book, and revised height-weight tables. Five new chapters: 
“Dietary Guides and Their Uses,” “Factors Influencing Food Habits and 
Their Modification,” “Nutrition in the Community,” “Therapeutic Nu- 
trition: Factors in Patient Care and Rehabilitation,” and “Short Methods 
for Dietary Calculation: The Meal Exchange Lists,” show students how 
to deal with problems in each of these areas. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


A D.vision of Th: Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 





FROM THE 


The NEA Home Economics De- 
partment has issued a report of its 
study on “Home Responsibilities of 
Girls Whose Mothers Work and Do 
Not Work Outside the Home.” The 
study included 48,850 girls in total 
United States and 20,413 in six cities. 
Of the total U.S. group, 38.8 per cent 
of the mothers worked. In the city 
group, 41.9 per cent worked. The re- 
port includes the findings of the study, 
questions raised for home economics 
teachers, and some suggestions for 
using the study. The study was con- 
ducted under the direction of Mary 
Lee Hurt, president of the NEA De- 
partment. 

Other 
Publications 


Economics 
“What does 


NEA—Home 
include 


home economics teaching offer YOU?” 
which is free in single copies, 5 cents 
each in quantities of 2 to 9 copies, 
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Talem eo) pecelemer-lat 
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Miracle Button Kit. Pop out per fect 


p rec sit < r t + 
OV ed Duttons every taal = with 


any fabric 


* Aluminum . light-weight, can’t rust 
* Washable, dry-cleanable 
* Two styles... flat or half-ball 
Seven sizes. ‘tadutnn new 17%" diameter 


MIRACLE 


BUTTON KITS 
at department store notion counters, 
fabric stores, variety stores 
(1\” size 49¢; new 1%" size 59¢ 


If not available locally, write 


MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
119 «6S. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, til. 





and 3 cents each for 10 or more 
copies. 

“The Family Today—Recommenda- 
tions from the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth” for 
home economics teachers, part 1, 75 
cents per copy. 

“The Teaching of Consumer Edu- 
cation,” “Homemaker Teacher Citi- 
zen,” and “Homemaking Teachers and 
Their Professional Abilities,” are part 
of a DHE Topics series. Each is 13 
pages in length and costs 50 cents 
from the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


A home economist, Gladys O. 
White, is the author of two recent 
reports from the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“Establishing Money Amounts for 
Fuel for Heating,” Public Assistance 
Report No. 44, was prepared as a 
result of a report of the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance which 
recommended that “the Federal Gov- 
ernment should exercise greater lead- 
ership in assuring that assistance pay- 
ments are at adequate for 
health and well-being and .. . in 
developing up-to-date budget guides.” 
Miss White’s other publication, “State 
Methods for Determining Need in 
the Aid to Dependent Children Pro- 
gram,” was also a result of the Ad- 
visory Council report. 


levels 


A full-color Christmas idea book 
is available free from the John Oste: 
Manufacturing Company. It contains 
ideas for decorations and cards, en- 
tertaining ideas, and gifts of home- 
made foods. Write to the John Oster 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 17, 
Wisconsin, for a “Holiday Ideas Book” 
coupon which will entitle you to your 
book when presented at your local 
department store or appliance dealer. 


Housing older families is the 
subject of “Builder's Guide to the 
Retirement Home Market.” It in- 
cludes research in the field and pre- 
sents the House of Freedom design 


730 


shown at the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. Copies are available 
from the Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation, 1119 A Street, Tacoma 2, 
Washington, for 50 cents per copy 


Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Di- 
vision) by Walt Kelly sets forth guide- 
lines to help parents make decisions 
about how, when, and how often chil- 
dren should watch TV. Copies are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
20 cents per copy. 


An automatic gas disposer has 
been introduced by the Locke Stove 
Company, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 
The disposer has been approved by 
the American Gas Association. It 
disposes of both food waste and trash. 


“A New Fresh Look at Kitchen 
Planning in the Light of Electrical 
Living” is designed to help answer 
homemakers’ questions about layout 
and cost. It is published by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, 750 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y., and is a 
part of the Live Better Electrically 
Program. Copies are available 
clectric utility companies 


from 


Freeze drying is discussed in a 
folder about Star Lite Foods from 
Armour and Company. The copy 
says that Armour’s freeze-dry process 
uses extremely high vacuums to re- 
move moisture from food while the 
food is in a frozen state. Star Lite 


Because you gave 
the UNITED way 


@ 28,000 agencies will 
continue to provide vi- 
tal health, welfare, 
and recreation services 


@ 81 million people 
will be helped 


Your once-a- year 
gift pays dividends 
all year long. 
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freeze-dried foods have a long shelf- 
life, are significantly reduced in 
weight, and eliminate storage prob- 
lems. They can be quickly recon- 
stituted for consumption. The Com- 
pany recommends the foods for out- 
doorsmen and for family picnics be- 
cause they weigh only one-third to 
one-eighth of their original weights. 


The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation has issued an 8-page booklet 
“Facts YOU Should Know about 
Distributive Education.” Copies are 
available for 6 cents each from the 
American Vocational Associatien, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W.,’ Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


Colorful posters on health are 
available on request in quantities for 
program use without charge from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Some of the titles 
are Personal and Family Health, Pets 
and Human Health, Kitchen Manage- 
ment and Home Safety. Write to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, Box 572 General 
Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


International conference reports 
recently issued by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations, with their prices, are “Report 
of the European Seminar on Evalua- 
tion of Home Economics Extension 
Programs,” held in Vienna in May 
1960, 50 cents; “Report of the Sym- 
posium on Education and Training 
in Nutrition in Europe,” held in Bad 
Homburg, Germany, in December 
1959, 50 cents; and “Report of the 
FAO/WHO Seminar on Problems of 
Food and Nutrition in Africa South 
of the Sahara,” held at Lwiro, Bukavu 
(Congo) in May 1959, $1. Copies 
may be ordered from the sales agent, 
Columbia University Press, Interna- 
tional Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


“GLOVES—Fashion and _ Eti- 
quette” is an_ illustrated manual 
about gloves, covering lengths, fab- 
rics, textures, colors and care, and 
other aspects. Text is by Edith Heal, 
fashion writer. 

The informative little booklet is 
published by Hansen Glove Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Copies 
may be obtained at glove departments 
of leading stores or by writing Glove 
Etiquette, Box 1224, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. The cost is 25 cents. 
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DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


BRUSH UP for a BAKE-OFF 


Pie-baking contest time is here—time to start classroom les- 
sons in the art of pie making. Though some students may be 
new at it... perhaps others are advanced enough to try for 
the local preliminary bake-off, or even the National pie-baking 
contest! 

Why not encourage them by suggesting a class “bake-off” 
of their own? A review of pie baking techniques would come 
first, then a date set for contestants to enter their pies. It 
would be fun to plan a party for the event! And you might 
ask your associate teachers to judge the pies. 


To help inspire your students, Swift will be glad to send you, 
free, our 73 frame color filmstrip, “Party Plans for Pies” with 
accompanying manual. 


It covers making double crust and cream pies, meringue, and 
lattice topped pies (such as the cherry pie shown here). This 
takes some doing, and the filmstrip does it step by step. It 
shows, too, how every crust made with Swift’ning Shortening 
is wonderfully tender and flaky. Real prize-winning pies! 


Also, we have free copies of Martha Logan’s folder, “Party. 

Plans for Pies” for every student in 
your class. It contains recipes used in 
the filmstrip. With your order* we'll 
include a coupon, redeemable at your 
grocer’s for three pounds of Swift’ning 
Shortening for classroom use. Even 
beginners can make tender, flaky 
crusts with it! 


*Address: Martha Logan, Box 2021, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


To serve your 
profession better 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


CcONO 
€ t Mio, 


sais nail Zz amphlets 


American Home Economics Association 


€s7 1909° 


Attractive, authentic, inexpensive 


or 


Ready Reference * Subject Matter 
Teaching ° Study 
Counseling 


Bibliographies 


Selected titles from the AHEA list of useful bibli- 

ographies: 

Home Economics Research in _ Institution Ad- 
ministration, 1960-61. Prepared by Mildred Bon- 
nell for the AHEA Institution Administration sec- 
tion. 12 pages ; 

Bibliography: The Contributions and Needs of 
Home Economics Research in the Area of Fam- 
ily Relations. 1959. Prepared by Mildred I. 
Morgan, Florida State University. 12 pages....$0.10 

List of Films on Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment. Revised 1960. Lists 127 films and 
their sources, with careful annotations to help in 
selection for classroom or study groups............ $0.50 


Career Guides 


_ Leaflets and eeeniete-Soe recruitment in junior and 
senior high schools and —_. for your own refer- 
ence, for your school guidance counselor. Titles 
cover home economics in general and careers in 
specific occupations. Introductory folders, single 
copies free on request. 

Careers in Home Economics. Complete packet of 
12 titles in attractive folder .................:c0:-0:0++ $2.00 
Titles may be purchased individually. 


Complete List 


Journal 


of Home Economics 


Official organ of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

Reports all aspects of the ever-widening field of home 
economics. Publishes technical —s and reports of 
research related to home and family life. 

Included with membership in the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Available to nonmembers for $6 per year 


TT 


of Publications 


Books 


The AHEA Saga. A history of the AHEA. By Ke- 
turah E. Baldwin. 108 pages, with Supplement 
1950-58 $>.00 


The Life of Ellen H. 


Richards. By Caroline L. 
Hunt. 202 pages $2 


2.00 


Home Economics in Higher Education. Prepared 
by the Committee on Criteria for Evaluating Col- 
lege Home Economics Programs. 177 pages....$2.50 

Home Economics—New Directions: A statement of 
Philosophy and Objectives. 14 pages, 1959, 10 cents. 
An annotated list of all current AHEA publica- 
tions free on request. 


Teaching Posters 


Series of posters for use in schools as visual aids. 
Available in sets of two posters—one on subject- 
matter and the other on careers in home economics 
related to the subject matter; 12 Xx 17 inches. 
Topics covered include Management, Family Rela- 
tionships, Nutrition, Family Economics, Clothing, 
Foods, Housing, and Child Development and Sum- 
mer Jobs. Each set 25 cents. All eight sets 


free on request. 


Pease enclose payment with all orders. The Asso- 
ciation does not bill orders for amounts under $2. 


Order from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 





No thanks! 


No calories! 


I've learned how 
to sweeten 
with Sucaryl 


. 
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You can help overweight teenagers... 
Teach them to cook with no-calorie Sucaryl 


Knowing how to make good things with calorie- 
free Sucaryl can mean so much to girls with 
weight problems. They can so easily satisfy their 
desire for sweet things while still saving enor- 
mously on calories (half or more in most cases). 
Everything tastes just as delicious, and Sucary! 
has no bitter after-taste. For instance, this spicy 
Mulled Cider . .. great after the game, or at any 
teen-time. Pass the word along to your next 
“problem child.” 


FREE! Calorie-cutting Recipes with Sucary!! Gourmet dishes 
from great restaurants. Collected by Home Economist Sara 
Hervey Watts. Simple, easy-to-follow. Now at drug stores, or 
write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill., for ample 


quantities, plus free Sucaryl Samples 
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Weight -Watcher’s Mulled Cider 


1 lemons 

2 cups boiling water 

8 teaspoons Sucary! solution or 
64 Sucaryl tablets 


2 cups apple 


2 tablespoons tea 
6 whole cloves 
6 whole allspice 


2 cups orange juice 


juice or cider 





Pare peel from lemons and extract juice. To the boiling 
water, add the peel, Sucaryl, tea and spices; steep 3 min- 
utes. Strain. Combine orange juice and apple juice; heat, 
but do not boil. Add to the hot tea mixture. Just before 
serving, add lemon juice. Serve hot. 


Makes 7 cups or 12 servings. Each contains 45 calories; if mad¢ 
with sugar, each would contain 131 calories. (Saving: 86 calories 


per cup. 
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TEACHING 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Outve A. Hatz, University of California, and 


Beatrice Paotucci, Michigan State University. The 


philosophy of this book is that truly effective teaching 


demands that teachers and students both must under- 
stand specific objectives, what each can contribute 
toward attainment of these objectives, and how success 
is measured by proper assessment of the achievement 
of these goals. To these ends, a four-fold aim is 
attempted: 1) to describe home economics programs 
in a variety of schools and in dissimilar community 
settings; 2) to help define the role of the teacher; 
3) to offer suggestions for planning effective learning 
experiences, plan the total home economics experience, 
and use appropriate teaching techniques; 4) to present 
a philosophy of evaluation that gives a guide for de- 
termining the student’s progress, the learning environ- 
ment, and the teacher’s personal growth. Basic prin- 
ciples of teaching are applied in an interdisciplinary 
way so that teachers in other fields may use them in 


their own fields. 1961. Approx. 397 pages. $6.95. 


FAMILY CLOTHING 


By Micprep Tate, formerly of VPI, and Oris GLisson, 
VPI. Orients the needs and interests of the entire 
family at various stages of the family cycle, from 
marriage age to the senior citizen. Clothing is con- 
sidered in relation to the psychological, economic, and 
physiological requirements. Also covers trends and 
developments in clothing, with material not found in 


most texts. 1961. Approx. 424 pages. $8.75. 


QUANTITY FOOD PURCHASING 


By Lenpat Kortscuevar, Michigan State University. 
Describes the important points in quantity-buying, lists 
grades of foods and the factors that make up these 
grades. Includes the entire range of foods, quantities 
required, and waste factors in preparation. Also in- 
cludes a chapter on quantity purchase of alcoholic 
beverages—the only one of its kind. In effect, this is 
not only a text but it is also a complete handbook for 


the buyer. 1961. Approx. 632 pages. Prob. $16.50. 


University Miorote ee 





MEALS FOR THE 
MODERN FAMILY 


By Marcaret Q. Batyer, The Pennsylvania State 


University, and Mimt Atwater, Homemaker and 


Nutritionist. A. fresh and provocative approach to 
meal planning and management, including many new 
ideas for introducing new foods, different combinations 
of foods, and interesting ways of preparing and pre- 
senting foods. Realizing that there is no magic formula 
for successful family meals, the authors cite various 
approaches to foods and food-related activities, then 
guide the homemaker in setting up her own values. 
Food is considered here from the aesthetic, emotional, 
and social points of view as well as from the traditional 
aspects of nutrition, weight control, meal planning, 
and purchasing. About 100 recipes are given, featur- 
ing variations of basic foods, simplified traditional 
dishes, and adaptations of foreign dishes. 

Because the book is not at all prescriptive, it gives the 
teacher and student a wide range in choosing and 
adapting learning experiences. Enjoyment and read- 
ability have been built into the text, thus inspiring 
the student to put interesting variety, greater nutri- 
tional value, and general all-around pleasure in family 


eating. 1961. Approx. 208 pages. Prob. $4.95. 


FOOD SERVICE PLANNING: 
Layout and Equipment 
By Lenpat KorscHevar, Michigan State University, 
and MarGareT E, Terret, University of Washington. 
How to plan and equip kitchen and dining facilities, 
and how to lay them out from the viewpoint of greatest 
efficiency of operation. The stress is on operation 
rather than on design, and is oriented particularly for 


the use of the manager. 1961. 449 pages. $11.75. 


CONSUMER BUYING 


By CLeo Frrzsimmons, Purdue University. The first 
text of this scope available for college-level instruction. 
The book deals with all aspects of consumer buying, 
including specific problems and procedures affecting 
people as they buy the goods and services they want— 
including the “purchase” of health, recreation, and 


transportation. 1961. 546 pages. $8.50. 


Send now for your on-approval copies: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











